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MIND IN PLATONISM. 


HE aim of the present investigation is to put together the 
various statements as to the nature and function of mind in 
the Platonic Dialogues, so as to penetrate behind the particulari- 
ties of special contexts and discover the essential meaning which 
the term has in the logical system which we call, after the name of 
its chief representative, Platonism. We shall begin without prej- 
udice,* using the term in the broadest and most general sense 
that we find, and shall proceed empirically, passing by due grada- 
tions from the many to the one, in the hope of thus reaching a 
conclusion which should be final. 
For the typical post-Heraclitean Hellenic thinker, physical na- 
ture is obviously a texture of motions or, perhaps, of moving 
. B receives motion from impact with an 


particles, A, B, C. . 
already moving A and passes on the motion, by impact, to C, and 
the general texture of the physical universe is thus an affair of 
motions transmitted by impact. To the scientific Greek, fertile in 
hypotheses, this situation suggested many problems. Amongst 
others, the question as to the source of the motions whose inter- 
play constituted the physical drama was asked and answered in a 


1To those who accept the usual view of Platonic thought as essentially 
transcendental, the present investigation will appear ‘un-Platonic’ and specifi- 
cally Aristotelian. It rests, however, upon a study of the whole of the evi- 
dence contained in the Dialogues. In particular, the reason for beginning 
with a discussion of motion is suggested by Soph., 249b, as well as by Bk. X 
of the Laws. Beare’s caveat against such an investigation (Gk. Theor. of 
Elem. Cognition, p. 8) seems to the present writer an example of ignava ratio. 
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variety of ways. The answer which appealed most to the Platonic 
Socrates, as to Aristotle later, was the suggestion, ascribed to 
Anaxagoras,’ that mind is somehow the fons et origo of the whole 
business, the efficient, formal, and final cause of the entire physi- 
cal drama. At present, we are concerned with the efficient cause 
only. The efficient spring, or moving cause of the motions whose 
transmissions constitute the physical world, is mind. The motion 
ascribed to mind is thus, not transmitted, but original motion, 
spontaneous or self-motion, pictured as circular motion, continu- 
ous movement around a centre.* Merely transmitted motion is 
the criterion of inert matter; originated or self-motion, the power 
to originate movements in the material world, expressing itself, 
primarily, in the form of circular motion, is the criterion of life 
and consciousness. For Thales the loadstone is alive, because it 
can move iron, and for Plato and Aristotle, no less than for the 
average Greek, the planets are alive because of their regular self- 
motion.°® 

In these cases, mind and matter are thought of as combined, 
but the theory we are considering, even in its historical origins, 
always maintained that mind could be thought of as existing apart 
from any physical embodiment. While it is admitted that mind 
can enter into matter, and give direction to it, the fundamental 
separateness of mind is insisted upon by Anaxagoras.° So too 
for Plato and Aristotle. Mind is considered at times as some- 
thing immaterial, wholly separate from and antithetical to physical 
things, and at other times as in the closest interaction and connec- 
tion with physical things, i.e., with a body in a physical environ- 
ment. It is in this empirical sense that we shall continue to study 
mind for the present. Mind, then, is a living centre of energy 
associated with physical particles in the form of a body, which it 

2 Phaedo, 97b-c; Cratyl., 400a. Aristotle (Metaph., 9846 16 ff.) is aware 


that Anaxagoras is not the first to make this suggestion, but does not realise 
that it is at least implicit in the thought of Xenophanes and even Heraclitus. 


3 Tim., 34a, etc.; Laws, 895), f., 897c, f., etc. For Anaxagoras, cf. Ritter 
& Preller, § 155. 

4 Laws, 895c. Cf. Cratyl., 400ab; Seph., 247d-e, 248¢e, f. 

5 Laws, 898c, f., 966e, f.; cf. 886a, f._ 

6 Cratyl., 413d. Cf. Ritter & Prellerz § 160d. 
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moves directly, and whose motion becomes transmitted, by impact, 
to other bodies. 

We have now a physical universe composed of moving bodies 
A, B, C. . . . These bodies, in physical interaction with other 
physical bodies, are all transmitting motions, but some of them, 
N or M, are also capable of originating motions, primarily circular 
motions within the space occupied by N or M, but indirectly trans- 
mitted, in any number of the possible forms of motion, to A, B, 
Cc... .7 As members of the physical system, N and M are of 
course liable to all the physical changes which affect A, B,C, . . 
perpetually losing or gaining part of the earth, water, fire, and 
air which constitute their physical substance.* As far as A, B, 
C ... are concerned, such gain or loss is associated with no con- 
sciousness whatever, but in the cases of N and M, the centres of 
energy with which these are associated are affected by certain of 
the changes, and are conscious of the greater gains or losses of 
substance. Indeed, there tend to develop specialised receptors, 
sense-organs for appreciating certain types of vibration, for the 
centre of energy is of course influenced by the instrument through 
which it transmits its motions. In the same way, N or M tends 
to develop special transmittors for the transference of the central 
energy to A, B, C. . . . A particular mind is thus a living centre 
of energy associated with an instrument for receiving and trans- 
mitting energy, and limited, to some extent, by the limitations of 
this transmitting and receiving instrument.*° 

These two specialised developments of the instrument are related 
to each other in the closest possible way, so that the origination of 
motion, though spontaneous, is connected with the motions trans- 
mitted via the receptors to the vital centre. These motions stimu- 
late responses, and the originated motions thus assume the char- 
acter of purposive reactions to stimuli. N or M is now regarded 
as an organism in vital action and reaction with the environment, 
conscious, to some extent, of environmental stimulation and its 


7 Laws, 8935, ff., with Ritter’s notes. 

8 Tim., 42a, 56c, f., 774. "¢ 

® Theaet., 182a, f., 184d; Tim:, 43b, f.; Phileb., 33¢, f. For Anaxagoras, 
cf. Ritter & Preller, § 155. 

10 Phaedo, 79b, etc.; Rep., 455). a 
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own purposive reaction, and distinguishing, in the environment, 
(a) inert matter from (0) other organisms endowed, like itself, 
with spontaneous and purposive reaction-systems.* These latter 
are regarded as possessing life and consciousness, and thus as 
capable of entering into a new kind of relationship with N or M. 

The stimulations which have value for the organism are not any 
and every kind of motion as such. They are specific stimuli, 
primarily of a biological type, stimulations which set some instinc- 
tive action-system in N or M functioning in a way which is im- 
portant if N or M is to live an earthly life. An organism which 
is to preserve itself against the constant strain of environmental 
wear and tear must meet loss of substance by some way of re- 
pairing tissue, i.e., must experience the stimulation of hunger and 
thirst, and must react by taking out of the environment enough 
material to build up again the tissue which has been wasted, and 
thus replenish the stores of energy which keep in trim the instru- 
ment through which the vital centre acts. That is to say, the re- 
ceptors must be especially adapted for the apprehension of every 
thing in the environment which is beneficial or harmful, in the 
way of food or drink.’ Similarly, the transmittors must be 
adapted for the selection and preparation of food and drink, as 
well as for its proper assimilation. That is to say, the human 
organism must possess, in germ, the power of utilizing the en- 
vironment so as to plough land, sow seed, reap the harvest, cook 
and digest the food, etc. It must also be able to obtain shelter 
from the climate, in the form of clothing and housing, etc. All 
this is elementary,’* and stimulations connected with these simple 
needs will have immediate and obvious value for the organism, 
calling forth mechanically, or quasi-mechanically, the appropriate 
reactions, if the organism is to continue in existence. 

In the same way, in relation to M, other organisms also engaged 
in obtaining from the environment sufficient food and shelter to 
maintain themselves in existence, N will require to appreciate the 
value, whether positive or negative, of certain social stimuli, and 

11 Phaedo, 99a, f.; Tim., 46c-d. 


12 Tim., 42a, 77a, f.; Phileb., 34d, f. 
13 Rep., 369c, f.; Laws, 678¢e, f., 782d, f. 
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to react accordingly, if N is to continue in existence. Thus fear 
of wild animals, added to general sociability, the positive tendency, 
induces men to herd together, to build common walls for protec- 
tion, and to enter upon the whole complex of social relationships 
in the way of competition and codperation which are involved in 
the situation thus created. The strongest social instincts are those 
connected with sex and with family life, but the others are also 
powerful.** 

As we now understand the matter, minds are living centres of 
energy associated with complex instrumentalities for appreciating 
and reacting towards environmental stimulations which have bio- 
logical and social value for the organism. Out of social life there 
develop, further, whole systems of political and educational values, 
which call for further refinements in appreciation and reaction, so 
that the conscious life of the more highly developed organisms be- 
comes extremely complex, and indeed tends to increase in com- 
plexity. 

Let us pause here, in order to consider a little more deeply what 
is involved (1) in the instrumentalities of appreciation, the recep- 
tors which select from the environment those motions which have 
value for the organism and are thus regarded as stimuli, and (2) 
in the instrumentalities of response, the reaction-systems which 
translate the spontaneous motive principle into specialized forms 
of motion minutely adapted to the various stimuli, physical, bio- 
logical, and social, which have definite value for the organism. 

1. The receptors are thought of especially as the peripheral 
organs concerned in sensation, the skin, tongue, ear, eye, etc. As 
all motion is transmitted by physical impact, the reception of mo- 
tion depends upon changes in the peripheral region of the body 
being produced by impact and being conveyed inward through ap- 
propriate channels. It is obvious that the most fundamental of 
the senses will be some form of contact-sense, and touch, which 
is the least specialized of our senses, and the most widely diffused 
over the surface of the body, is so regarded. This is understood 
to include, not merely appreciation of impacts as such, but also 
some apprehension of roughness and smoothness, lightness and 


14 Prig., 322b, ff.; Rep., 369, ff., 458d; Laws, 678c, ff., 781e, ff. 
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heaviness, warmth and coolness, which are directly connected with 
pressure upon the surface of the body causing direct alterations 
in the skin.*® All other sensations are specialized forms of this 
contact sense, the motions of the external world which have value 
for the organism being filtered out by means of specially con- 
structed organs which receive these motions and convey them, via 
movements taking place in appropriate ducts, to the brain and 
spinal cord. Thus taste arises out of contacts with the tongue 
producing changes of roughness and smoothness, of warmth and 
coolness, and certain chemical changes, which are transmitted to 
the central organs by movements in the ducts which run from the 
tongue inwards.** Hearing arises from the impact of air-waves 
passing their motions through the ear to the brain and cord, via 
the motions which take place in the appropriate ducts, differences 
of pitch being directly connected with the differences in the rate 
of the motions involved."* Vision arises from the impact of light- 
rays coming, originally, from the sun and being deflected from the 
surface of some visible body in such a way as to stimulate the 
kindred substance in the eye, and by means of the resulting 
changes to pass their motions on to the seat of consciousness 
within.** Finally, organic sensations, connected with changes in 
the digestive and reproductive organs, pass their somewhat ir- 


‘ 


regular motions along the ‘ spinal marrow’ up to the brain, where 


they may produce serious disturbances.*® Each sense-organ is, in 
fact, a mechanism for selecting and concentrating certain of the 
external motions which have value for the organism, bringing to 


a common focus the light-rays,”” sound-waves, etc., in such a way 


that they are brought to the brain and cord in a form which is one 
instead of many, and orderly instead of chaotic. It is, however, 
not denied that these external impacts are all more or less violent 


15 Tim., 61d, f., 64a. 

16 Tim., 6sd, f. 

17 Tim., 676, 80a—b. 

18 Tim., 456, f.; Rep., 507d, f. The intra-ocular rays correspond roughly, 
in function, to what modern psychology calls the Eigenlicht. 

19 Tim., 436, 44b, 70a, f., 91a, f.; Rep., 5710, f. 

20 This must not be understood literally. Plato does not pay attention to 


the function of the lens, or of the retinal image. 
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shocks which, primarily at any rate, interfere with the smooth 
running of the internal motions.”* 

2. The transmittors are thought of mainly as outgrowths from 
the brain. Of these, the chief is the spinal cord, enclosed, like 
the brain proper, in a protective bony covering. In the case of 
the cord, this covering is flexible, and is provided with sinews, so 
as to admit of movement. The whole is further covered by 
somatic tissue which acts as a protection against violent impacts 
such as occur, ¢.g., in falling, and against sudden changes, e.g., of 
temperature.** By means of the cord, movements originating in 
the brain are transmitted directly to the thoracic and abdominal 
segments of the body, controlling, as far as possible, the some- 
what unruly motions of the organs located in those segments.** 
Further transmittors, constructed out of similar tissue and thought 
of as direct outgrowths from the cord, are the tracts which lead 
to the extremities of the arms and legs, and are enclosed, like the 
cord, in a flexible bony covering provided with sinews and pro- 
tected by somatic tissue.** The final protective coverings of skin, 
hair, and nails are outgrowths of somatic tissue controlled, some- 
what indirectly, by cerebral emanations.*® The whole system 
transmits centrally aroused motions to the external world by means 
of (a) the unspecialized surface of the body, and (0b) the spe- 
cialized instruments found at the extremities, particularly the 
hands.** 

A secondary complex of motion-transmittors within the body, 
only indirectly subject to the control of the brain and cord, corre- 
sponds fairly closely to what we nowadays regard as the organs 
connected by the sympathetic nervous system. Of these, the chief 
is the circulatory system, with the heart as centre. This is closely 
connected with the functions of respiration on the one hand, and 
digestion and excretion on the other, though the abdomen and 
pelvic organs generally are sometimes classed together as being 

21 Tim., 43a, ff.; Phileb., 33d. 

22 Tim., 736, ff. 

23 Tim., 60b, ff.; cf. 91c-—d. 

24 Tim., 75a, f. 


25 Tim., 76a, f. 


26 Cf. Laws, 794d, f. 
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more irregular in their motions and less amenable to central con- 
trol than the heart.*’ 

Genetically, the whole apparatus thus involved in the reception 
and transmission of motions develops, in reaction with the en- 
vironment, out of a single tissue. The cerebro-spinal tissue is 
thought of as constituted by a multitude of micro-organisms 
which are the ultimate physical seat of life, and it is out of this 
as yet undifferentiated tissue, by subdivision and growth under 
appropriate conditions, that the other tissues and the whole body 
develop to maturity.** The mechanism as a whole is so complex 
that it easily gets out of order, and so delicate that excessive mo- 
tions, whether in the physical environment or in some inadequately 
controlled portion of the mechanism itself, temporarily interfere 
with the central self-motion and make of the body as a whole any- 
thing but a single machine. And it is not only in relation to the 
primitive organs connected with nutrition and reproduction that 
such disorganising forces are noted. Where the central self- 
motion is weak and environmental influences are strong, continu- 
ous stimulation may develop almost any system of reaction-tend- 
encies in a one-sided way, so that it will upset the proper balance 
of the parts and attempt to get control over the organism.*® Con- 
tinuous devotion to gymnastic brutalises; continuous devotion to 
music produces effeminacy; a one-sided pursuit of learning re- 
sults in gaucherie; etc. The first task of the central self-motion 
is to acquire control over the whole mechanism, so that the trans- 
mittors as well as the receptors will coordinate and concentrate the 
motions which fall within their scope, and thus present an orderly, 
systematic, and unified front to the relatively unorganized mo- 
tions in the external world.*° 

This acquisition of central control is brought about by training, 
physical, moral, and social, aided by all the resources of literature 
and art. The organism thus comes to develop, out of its original 
receptors and transmittors, not merely mastery over walking and 
the simpler physical adjustments, but also systematic dispositions 

27 Tim., 70b, f., 77¢, ff. 

28 Tim., 730, f., 914, f. 


29 Cf. Rep., 4446, f., 5616, f., 572d, f., 586e, f. 
80 Rep., 443¢, f., so1d, f. Cf. Gorg., 503d, ff. 
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towards friendliness and regard for others, towards dignity, man- 
liness, self-control, and singleness of aim, towards love of the 
beautiful in every shape and form, a feeling for the value of re- 
ligion, and some premonitory sense of the value of reason.» The 
organism now functions, not in sections, one part reacting to 
stimulation A, while another part is responding to stimulation B, 
with little or no connection between the two reactions, but as a 
united totality reacting, as a single purposive whole, to both stimu- 
lations. Motions from the outer world awaken the system as a 
whole, and the biologically or socially appropriate physical reac- 
tion follows with almost mechanical smoothness and regularity, 
so that consciousness, while highly complex, is still chiefly an 
awareness of the functioning of the reaction-mechanisms in re- 
sponse to sensory stimulations. 

Here, however, it becomes necessary to notice something further, 
something which takes us beyond the broadest and most general 
view of mind as mere consciousness of bodily functioning, and 
leads to the view of mind as self-consciousness, reflective aware- 
ness of its own powers in distinction from the mechanisms of its 
body. In order for the body to react, it must be supplied with 
receptors as well as with transmittors. But our sense-organs, 
while responsive especially to motions which are of directly bio- 
logical significance, are, in the nature of the case, capable of ap- 
preciating motions which are only very indirectly connected with 
the great primary instincts. The eye, in order to be able to detect 
the visual indications of food, etc., must be able to appreciate 
colour, whether this is directly connected with food or not. It 
follows that, after food has been selected, the eye is free to ap- 
preciate colour in other connections also. The ear, if it is to 
catch the auditory indications of food, affection, and danger, must 
be able to appreciate sounds as such, whether directly connected 
with biological needs or not. It follows that, when those needs 
have been satisfied, the residuum of sound in the environment can 
be appreciated in leisure moments. The use of our sense-organs 
is wider than strictly biological necessity requires, and may thus, 
under appropriate conditions, lead to the reception of experiences 


31 Rep., 378, ff., 386-402, passim, 522a-b. 
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which will broaden and deepen indefinitely the range of conscious- 
ness.*? 

Again, the synthetic tendency of consciousness, which in relation 
to the receptors reduces the many stimulations to unity, and in 
relation to the transmittors produces a unified, organized response, 
is, as such, necessarily susceptible of a development which far 
transcends the original needs of day-to-day living. The ordinary 
effect of a given stimulus is to pass over into action, by means of 
the appropriate systematic channels of expression which the organ- 
ism has developed. It gives rise only to a very simple problem, 
and the problem is immediately and almost automatically solved. 
But certain stimuli produce a different sort of effect. It some- 
times happens that contrary stimulations occur at the same time. 
In this case, they cannot pass over into immediate action, but 
balance and hold each other in suspense, and the tension cannot 
be relieved until the new problem, the problem of opposition and 
conflict, has been solved. This new problem, however, cannot be 
solved automatically. Other forces, besides simple sensori-motor 
reaction, must be brought into play, viz., comparison, deliberation, 
analysis, and judgment, and the first result of their activity is, not 
physical reaction, but an intellectual concept.** When two sensa- 
tions refuse to fit in with one another and flow together into ac- 
tion—and such perplexing difficulties frequently arise out of the 
fluctuations and contradictions of sensuous experience—we seek 
a one in this many, a unity which can overcome these differences, 
a way out of the sensory contradiction, by rising into the con- 
ceptual realm.** For example, our sensory intimations of magni- 
tude are subject to well-known illusions, so that an object which in 
one relation appears small, in another appears large, and in the 
field of touch an object may appear hard in one relation and soft 
in another, just as in the field of hearing one and the same sound 
may appear to different persons to have different degrees of loud- 
ness, or may appear to be, now loud, now soft, to one and the same 
person. Such fluctuations generate nothing but a baffling sense 

82 Tim., 46e, f. 

83 Rep., 5236, ff.; Theaet., 184e, ff. Cf. Polit., 278, f. 

34 Phaedo, 65, ff.; Theaet., 187a. 
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of confusion, until, by processes of analysis, comparison, and 
standardization, the mind obtains the concepts of greatness-as- 
such, which can never be mistaken for smallness, and smallness- 
as-such, which can never be confused with greatness, and distinct 
concepts of hardness, softness, loudness, etc., thus gradually rising 
entirely out of the level of sensuous experience and entering the 
clear-cut level of conceptual experience.*® 

The first awakening of the mind to these intellectual notions is 
purely temporary, and still dreamlike in character. Problems and 
questions lead, indeed, to concepts and stimulate intellectual life 
and growth. But unless the problems are repeated and occur in 
a wide variety of forms, the mind easily lapses back into the 
ordinary twilight awareness of sensori-motor processes.*®* On 
the other hand, if such problems force themselves repeatedly upon 
the growing mind, as under the purposive stimulation of an older 
teacher, one of the first results of the newly awakened intellectual 
consciousness is to become fascinated by the game of conceptual 
manipulation, “ rolling up the many into the one, and unrolling the 
one again into the many,” as Plato puts it, or, like a playful puppy, 
tearing everything to pieces, and making shreds and tatters out of 
old beliefs, however venerable, in enthusiasm for the new pur- 
suit.** In the case of the highest ideas of all, most men remain 
permanently in the dreamy or twilight state of consciousness, 
owing partly to their unfamiliarity with these ideas, partly to the 
intrinsic difficulty of the subject, and partly to the absence of 
proper method in the approach to the study of these ideas.** 
Plato himself proposes to turn the mind very gradually into the 
new direction, building up a firm basis by many years’ study of 
the arts and sciences, before the student is permitted to enter upon 
the more formal study of dialectic and intellectual gymnastics 
proper. The somewhat formal study of mathematics, physics, 
astronomy, and harmonics is carried through with the definite 
idea of familiarizing the student with the intellectual world, as 
well as stimulating him to attack and solve intellectual problems, 

35 Phaedo, 100e, ff.; Rep., 524c, f.; Theaet., 154, ff. Cf. Parm., 1209, ff. 

86 Meno, 8sc, f., 86a, f.; Theaet., 150e. Cf. Rep., 4754, f. 

37 Rep., 407d, f., 537e, ff.; Phileb., 15d, f. Cf. Euthyd., 275¢, ff. 


38 Phaedr.., 2S < b, d-e; Polit., 277¢, 285e, f > Phileb., 17a. 
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as such. Given these years of preparation, it is expected that the 
student will not lapse back into the life of sensation, habit, and 
convention, but will be stimulated to remain in the intellectual 
world, pushing on from one problem to another, and seeking 
eventually a solution of the dialectical problem, the search for an 
unhypothetical first principle, the principle of ideality itself.** 

Such concepts, then, as hardness, softness, greatness, smallness, 
etc., originate, by analysis and standardization, from the challeng- 
ing perplexities of sensory experience. Another group of con- 
cepts also originate from sensory experience, but are not felt at 
first as giving rise to any perplexities. Such concepts as finger, 
man, ox, fire, earth, etc., are taken up into the mind by way of 
sensuous experiences as concrete objects, without any feeling of 
puzzlement or contradiction. They are taken up unreflectingly, 
and it is not usual to attend especially to their essence or meaning, 
as this would be expressed in a scientific definition, because no 
question arises. Every-day experience seems to be their guaran- 
tee. So too of the concepts which arise in ordinary social experi- 
ence, such as farm, city, work, and the various excellences, moral 
and intellectual. These just grow up by the sifting processes of 
repeated sensation and association, at first without any need for 
reflective analysis and synthesis, and without the slightest feeling 
of difficulty. They are concepts at the level of what Plato calls 
‘ opinion,’ i.e., at the ideational level which, with most people, does 
duty for ‘mind.’*° But when the intellectual life has once been 
awakened into thorough-going activity, and such conventional 
concepts of things and duties are subjected to questioning, whether 
sophistical or dialectical, then all such concepts, even those which 
have always been accepted as obvious and not suggesting the slight- 
est difficulty, such as the concept of growth, are found to present 
unsuspected difficulties and to be riddled with contradictions of a 
most puzzling and challenging kind.* 

In these difficulties, it becomes realised that empirical concepts 
are obtained by mind working through its sense-organs. The 

39 Rep., s2ic, ff., 533¢, ff. 

40 Meno, 8sc, 97b, f.; Rep., 476c, ff.; Tim., 51d, f.; Phileb., 39¢, f. 

41 Phaedo, 96, f.; Rep., 537¢, f. 
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content of such concepts as man, ox, shuttle, city, etc., is derived 
primarily from sensuous experience, at first of an unreflective 
type. The sense-organs focus for the mind certain recurring 
types of sensuous stimulation, reducing these to tactile, auditory, 
or visual form, so that they come to constitute rudimentary gen- 
eralizations, unities of a sort. These unreflectively formed gen- 
eralizations are very imperfect, when judged by the standard of 
unity, because our sensuous experiences fluctuate to such an extent 
that we are sometimes at a loss to know to what ‘object’ we 
should refer them, e.g., whether a distant stimulus is to be inter- 
preted as a living man, or as a scarecrow or some figure made by 
shepherds.*? In the face of such puzzles, reflective consciousness 
is stimulated into activity and applies its methods of standardiza- 
tion, by analysis and synthesis working over these semi-generaliza- 
tions and reducing the many to the principle of the one, much as 
in the case of hardness and softness, considered above.* 

The process does not, however, come to an end with the stand- 
ardization of sensuous experiences. When once our intellectual 
life has been awakened into vigorous exercise, reflection proceeds 
further and develops other ideas, concepts of a more formal type, 
which result from comparing the various operations of the mind 
itself. Take, e.g., such concepts as ox, horse, man, etc. On the 
concrete side, as contents, they originate in sensation. But on the 
formal side, as concepts, they are meanings or essences, products 
of an analytic-synthetic process which picks out identities, dis- 
tinguishes differences, enumerates characteristics, defines, classifies, 
and systematizes, seeking everywhere some deeper principle of 
unity which will bring together the apparent manifold in a way 
which the mind can grasp and understand. Reflection upon these 
operations of the mind gives us such ideas as identity and differ- 
ence, unity, duality, triplicity, etc., and conceptuality itself, with 
all which these ideas imply in their various relations. For it is 
not only in relation to sensory experiences that the mind operates 
in these ways. Concepts also can be compared and counted, 
identified and distinguished, systematized and transformed in 


42 Phileb., 38c, f. Cf. Theaet., 1935, f. 


43 Polit., 277e, f., 2850. 
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relation to one another and to deeper underlying unities, ¢.g., in 
relation to the ideal of systematic consistency and truth.“* These 
formal concepts of second intension, then, while originating in 
relation to sensory contents, apply also to concepts on their formal 
side, or are strictly universal. They can thus be studied without 
further reference to sensory objects, and in this way we have the 
purely formal investigations of mathematics, logic, and dialectic, 
whose function is to explore the mundus intelligibilis from one 
end to the other, until mind finally comes to rest in its own princi- 
ple, the principle of conceptualization itself.*® 

This principle once thoroughly grasped, the further work of 
mind consists in applying it to the formal disciplines themselves. 
Dialectic, mathematics, etc., are transformed so as to become an 
adequate expression of the intellectual principle; that is to say, 
they are converted into mental instruments for extracting the 
ideally utmost of meaning-value from the subject-matter to which 
they can be applied, and for concentrating this meaning-value into 
the form of a concept which is, as nearly as possible, fit to take 
its proper place in an ideally perfect system of concepts all 
grounded in the principle of conceptualization. Thus considered, 
the work of mind, once the fundamental principle has been 
grasped, consists in perfecting its own mental instruments and 
then, through their instrumentality, conceptualizing experience, 
raising it from the mainly sensuous and emotional level to the 
level at which its significance becomes completely permeable to 
intelligence and is reduced, without remainder, to conceptual for- 
mulations, all alike grounded in their own principle.* 

The activity of mind is not, however, devoted merely to the 
specifically intellectual work of transforming sensuous into con- 
ceptual experience. It is an organizing energy which concentrates 
into consistent and harmonious activity all aspects of life, reduc- 

44 Phaedo, 74a, f., 78d, 100b, 102b, f.; Theaet., 185d-e; Soph., 251d, ff. 

45 Rep., s1od, f., 5170, f., 525d, f., 5320, ff. 

46 Rep., 511b-c, 540a—b. The ascent seems to be accomplished by with- 
drawal from senuous and emotional experience, and by concentration upon 
the formal elements in experience until their principle is grasped, in a process 
which resembles etiolation. After this comes the descent, i.e., the arduous 
task of idealizing human experience, making it over in the light of the ideal 
principle. 
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ing the many, in every field of experience, to the principle of the 
one. In the field of practical experience, the individual, torn in 
different directions by his sensuous and rational impulses, and 
only very partially assisted by social conventions in his struggle 
for a genuine individuality, tends eventually to give up the at- 
tempt and thus remains many rather than one. But mind, when 
once he has penetrated to its principle, aids him in organizing all 
the forces of his character so as to extract the maximal life-value 
from each in consistent, systematic, and harmonious unity with 
the maximal positive value of the rest. His various tendencies 
cease to conflict in the stupid way which is characteristic of them 
at the instinctive, unenlightened level. His eating ceases to be 
gluttonous, and his sleeping ceases to be lazy. Enlightened by 
the vision of life-as-it-should-be, a harmonious texture of impulses 
all alike rationalised, all alike converted into constituent elements 
of the well-planned life of reason, he so trains and educates his 
various tendencies that they all contribute to the development of 
the higher personality, whose every energy, physical, social, moral, 
and intellectual, is dedicated to the progressive idealization of self 
and of the world.‘ So too on the wider field of civic life. The 
principle of mind finds for all the cross currents of civic life their 
proper place in the ideal city wherein every element of civic value 
receives its ideally fitting place, all harmoniously working together 
towards the gradual! realization of the civic ideal.** 

So, again, in the field of art. The creative artist tends to let 
himself go, to yield to the impulses which inspire him and to 
create whatever the creative urge suggests to him. Vivid con- 
trasts which stimulate the emotions, sudden changes, rapid fluctua- 
tions, exciting situations of any and every description, lend them- 
selves to the purposes of artistic creation.*® Of themselves, how- 
ever, such situations, while appealing strongly to the artist’s 
magical powers, are devoid of inner coherence, unity, and mean- 
ing. The artist is no philosophical interpreter of life as a totality 
representing ideally the harmonious result of all the contributions 

47 Rep., 517b-c, soc, f.; cf. 462b, ff. 

48 For a discussion of the evidence, cf. Philosophical Essays Presented to 


John Watson, 1923, pp. 91-95. 
#9 Jon, 533d, ff.; Rep., 603c, ff.; Phaedr., 2450-b; Laws, 719b-c. 
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made by individual men and women, but is a pure impressionist, 
reproducing, in rhythmic forms which make a powerful appeal to 
human sensibilities, all kinds of images, momentary insights, sug- 
gestions of things unutterable, each of which is itself an independ- 
ent individual and declines to join with the others in constituting 
a single consistent system which the mind can grasp. The phi- 
losopher whose thought has penetrated to the principle of mind 
has lost, perhaps, his artistic creativity, the power of yielding 
and giving himself up sans arriére pensée to the impulse of the 
moment. The forces of nature, thunder, lightning, and storms, 
are coolly judged to be without especial significance, and are not 
permitted to awaken humble, imitative impulses. The machines 
created by man, with their ropes, pulleys, and wheels, are judged 
to be what they are, viz., neither more nor less than useful ma- 
chinery, and awaken no admiring wonder and imitative creation.” 
So also the rise and fall of human fortunes, human hopes and 
fears, pain, misery, and even death, are apprehended by the 
philosophical intellect in as dispassionate a manner as possible. 
The philosopher gives way before their power as little as he can, 
and despises the artistic stooping to reproduce such situations in 
tragedy, as unmanly and irrational." The rational man has thus 
lost the ability to let himself go and create, and accordingly leaves 
to others the composition of moonlight sonatas and strange, tragi- 
cal histories. But he has gained something which the artist never 
had: the ability to judge. With his new insight into nature and 
human nature, he can judge, coolly and accurately, which of the 
various productions of his artistic co-evals contain a measure of 
truth and are likely to be of value in kindling the imagination of 
the rising generation to the beauty of idealism in every shape and 
form. As a censor, he can thus suppress what is harmful and 
encourage whatever artistic creations are helpful in preparing the 
less rational sides of human nature for idealistic development, and 
can see to it that whatever has value for the community receives 
community sanction." 
50 Rep., 3966, 3974, 596c, fi., 6008, f. 
51 Rep., 395d, f., 603e, ff. 


52 Rep., 376e, ff., 380d, f., 400d, ff.; Phaedr., 245a, 2656; Laws, Sorc, 8142, 
ff., 817d-e, 9362. 
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So too in the field of religion. We all have in us something 
which responds naturally to the power everywhere revealed in the 
world around us and in the workings of the human heart. Rivers, 
seas, and tempests, the moon, stars, and sun, all the forces of na- 
ture seem like workings of spirit, purposive, though with pur- 
poses only partly comprehensible in comparison with human in- 
firmities of purpose, regularities which seem like ideal patterns in 
comparison with our human waverings and uncertainties, period- 
icities which constitute a moving image of eternity itself, and 
serve to regulate our human time-measurements. In a word, na- 
ture witnesses everywhere to the workings of spirits more power- 
ful and more rational than ourselves, spirits more ideal in every 
way, Gods.** Our natural attitude towards such beings is one of 
worship, prayer, and service, and temples, with rituals expressing 
abasement, penitence, and willing self-surrender which leads to 
some sort of companionship, are the simple and inevitable outcome 
of this natural attitude. For to these spirits we are, after all, 
akin, and they are not only our creators, but also our preservers, 
the sources of all good to us both in this life and beyond the 
grave.* In default, however, of a clear tradition, our spiritual 
leaders, the poets, with their uncritical yielding to any strong im- 
pulse, have presented us with imaginative pictures which are 
neither always consistent nor always worthy; and the uninspired 
priestcraft of the professional ministers of our temples has mingled 
with the ideal intuitions of the poets institutions and rituals which, 
whatever their original symbolism, have degenerated into little 
more than entertainments, to be purchased by the vulgar rich, 
with an appeal to economic and political artifices which are de- 
grading to God, priest, and parishioner alike.** So mingled with 
earthly dross has the religious tradition become by the fourth 
century, that spiritual leadership is sought in vain in the temples 
and holy places of Hellas, and intelligent students are turning 
hopelessly to atheism and the study of natural science, as a substi- 

53 Cratyl., 397c, 408d; Tim., 37¢, ff.; Laws, 821b, f., 8864, 899, go1c, ff. 

54 Euthyphr., 12e, ff.; Phaedo, 79c, f., 108c; Laws, 715e, f., 801c, ff., 887¢, 


f., 900a. 
55 Rep., 363, ff.; Laws, 716e, ff., gos5c, ff. Cf. Alc., Il, 1492, f. 
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tute to fill their need.** If we can withdraw for awhile from these 
degraded and warring creeds to meditate upon the essential nature 
of spiritual experience, and succeed in penetrating to the principle 
of mind, we shall make three important discoveries. In the first 
place, we shall find that our original and primitive, natural belief 
in the universe as spiritually akin to what is deepest in our own 
nature, is upheld and strengthened by the fact that mind can at- 
tain satisfaction only in the contemplation of its own principle as 
ultimate. In the second place, we shall discover in the relation 
between our mental processes and the ideal or perfect mind, the 
rationale for faith, for the belief that the task of humanity con- 
sists in free codperation with God in the work of impregnating 
reality with reason, and thus bring to the birth a more rational 
universe, a world which more completely realises the divinely 
ideal patterns.’ Finally we have, in the principle of mind, a 
definite principle for reforming our traditional creeds, and so re- 
organising and purifying their content as, without abandoning 
their historical elements, to build up a ritual of prayer and wor- 
ship which will be consistent, harmonious, and satisfactory to our 
deepest needs.** 

In every field of experience, then, practical, aesthetical, scien- 
tific, and religious, mind reveals itself as the organizing principle 
which enables us to make the most of our resources, and build up, 
out of our varied and fluctuating experiences, an approximation 
to that systematic totality which we envisage as the Divine Ex- 
perience, ideally real and ideally satisfying every human need 
which we can conceive as legitimate. Further study of the nature 
of mind consists in making explicit the relation of the human to 
the Divine Mind, and in drawing certain deductions, of which the 
following are perhaps the most important: (1) The principle of 
mind, viz., the principle of reorganizing the otherwise chaotic so 
as to enable it to realise its utmost of meaning-value, and to re- 
duce it, as far as possible, to the concentrated unity of the intel- 
lectual concept, is formally identical in both cases. Like the hu- 

56 Laws, 886d, f., 889, f., 967; cf. 821a. Cf. Apol., 26c, f. 

57 Phaedo, 66a, 79b, f., etc.; Rep., 490, 500b, f., etc.; Tim., 46c, 48a, 90b, 


f.; Soph., 249; Phileb., 23d, 28c, f. 
58 Rep., 379, ff., 427b, f.; Laws, 738), f., 799. 
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man mind, the Divine Mind is essentially a principle of order, 
converting everything in existence into a more adequate expression 
of this principle. The ordered sequences of the heavenly bodies, 
the apparently capricious storms and calms which affect the sur- 
face of the earth, the alterations in the internal economy of plants 
and animals which result in growth and development; in a word, 
the whole realm of physical law, is an expression of this principle, 
the idea of good.*® The backward drag of matter, the tendency 
of the physical cosmos to lapse towards not-being if the Divine 
control is relaxed, is paralleled by the obstinate pull of human ap- 
petites away from the ideal and towards the brutish. Both alike 
have need of the constant watchfulness of mind, if the idea of 
good is to any extent to prevail. (2) Out of this identity of 
task arises a sense of community, of fellowship and co-partner- 
ship of all minds in the real work of the world. The human mind 
which is struggling with the task of acquiring mastery over the 
forces of its own body, and reducing this to an instrument for the 
idealization of its immediate environment, feels a sense of fellow- 
ship, not only with other men, but also with the once human and 
now semi-divine minds which it believes to be wrestling with the 
task of acquiring mastery over the cosmic forces of some planet,” 
so as to convert this into a more adequate instrument for the 
idealization of the physical universe. This sense of fellowship 
extends even further, so as to include, not only the yet more 
divine minds believed to be working upon yet greater cosmic 
problems, but also the Divine Mind itself, the ideal principle con- 
ceived in living form.®* For all alike represent the idea of good 
working at its own proper task of converting the environment into 
its own likeness and image. Finally (3) the centre for receiving 
and transmitting energy in accordance with the principle of self- 
motion which has gradually risen from the sensory to the con- 
ceptual level, from the conceptual level to the level of reflective 
self-consciousness, and from reflective self-consciousness to a 
thorough-going awareness of its fellowship and humble co-partner- 


59 Tim., 28, ff. 

60 Rep., 439, f£., 608e, f.; Tim., 70e, f£.; Polit., 269c, f., 272e, f. 

61 Tim., 41d-e, 42b, f. Cf. Laws, 898e, f., 966d, f. 

*2Gorg., soze, f.; Rep., 612e, f.; Phileb., 39e, f.; Laws, 716c, f. Cf. 
Phaedr., 247, f.; Tim., 41a. 
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ship with the living principle of value which men call God, dis- 
covers that only in such service does it succeed in taking up value, 
life, and reality into its own processes, and seeks this highest hu- 
man good in reverent assimilation of itself to God, re-forming its 
action-systems until they are modelled more exactly upon the 
Divine patterns, and devoting the rest of its life to filling, as 
worthily as may be, that place in the world which the Divine plan 
has prepared for it.* 

To sum up: The function of sensation is anamnesis, the stimu- 
lating into activity of the life of mind, the awakening from the 
dreams and intimations of fluctuating and intuitive experience to 
the concepts of systematic, scientific knowledge, culminating in 
that perfect self-consciousness which is at the same time appre- 
hension of the principle of ideality, involving an understanding of 
the nature of the world and of God, with all the consequences, 
practical, aesthetical, logical, and religious, which such an under- 
standing necessarily implies. Thus understood as spiritual ex- 
perience, ‘mind’ is the ultimate meaning of whatever has any 
sort of existence. The chaotic becomes cosmic, ordered, and 
meaningful, until the whole world is charged with purpose. These 
purposes become gradually conscious of themselves, of one an- 
other, of higher purposes, and finally of the spirit of purposive- 
ness, becoming progressively more spiritual, more permeated with 
the unity and rationality of this spirit. This transmutation of 
fact into value, of matter into mind, of mechanism into purpose, 
and of purposes into a single system of coOperating spirits, is the 
characteristic work of Mind, of that ideal Experience which is 
the sole source of meaning and value wherever and however 
manifested," taking up into itself and endowing with its own life 
all that, apart from this creative spirit, would remain eternally 
slumbering in the bosom of not-being. Thus conceived as ideal 
spiritual experience, mind is not merely the efficient cause, but 
also the formal and final cause of all that in any way attains to 
reality. 

Rupert CLENDON LODGE. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA. 


63 Rep., 540a-b; Theaet., 176; Laws, 903, f. 
64 Tim., 30, ff. 











SANTAYANA’S DOCTRINE OF ASSTHETIC 
EXPRESSION. 


INCE the term ‘expression’ is the watchword of Croce and 
his disciples, and not only of these but of others who in cer- 

tain respects differ widely from Croce, the connotation of the term 
in any considerable philosophy of the beautiful becomes a matter 
of primary interest. If in any given system the word does not 
serve as an alternative designation of beauty itself, it probably at 
least names one of the chief characteristics of beauty. Here then 
an inquiry into the meaning of a word tends to widen and deepen 
into the orientation of an zsthetic. Santayana’s is such a “ con- 
siderable philosophy of the beautiful,” for he has a wide follow- 
ing not only among professed philosophers and psychologists who 
merely contemplate what they do not execute, but also among the 
exacting practitioners of the arts themselves, who quote his utter- 


‘ 


ances approvingly in their critical writings;* and the conception 
of ‘expression’ functions crucially in his theory. 

It is well-known that Croce makes art and expression coexten- 
sive: “ Art is perfectly defined when it is simply defined as intui- 
tion.”2 “ To intuit is to express; and nothing else (nothing more, 
but nothing less) than to express.” * Bosanquet also stretches the 
term to the full compass of the theme of zsthetics: “To say that 
the zsthetic attitude is an attitude of expression, contains I be- 
lieve if rightly understood the whole truth of the matter... . 
[Expression is] the keyword to a sound esthetic.”* And the 
doctrine of empathy—“ the most commonly accepted of our time” 
—is based on the belief that a physical object may ‘express’ the 
inner psychical activity of a percipient. Santayana separates him- 
self from all these interpreters at one stride by making expres- 
sion, whatever he may mean by the term, not the whole but a part 

1E.g., Quiller-Couch in Charles Dickens and other Victorians, p. 55; 
“ Academy Notes,” The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, Sept., 1907, p. 68. 

2 Breviary of Asthetic (trans. Ainslie), Rice Institute Pamphlet, p. 250. 


3 Zsthetic (trans. Ainslie), sec. ed., p. 11. 
4 Three Lectures on Zsthetics, p. 33. 
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of zxsthetic effect. For him it is only one of the three elements 
which combine to form the objectified pleasure which is beauty, 
The three constituents are, he says: (1) material beauty—sensu- 
ous imagery, vital feelings, simple colors and sounds and complex 
organic reverberations and reactions; (2) formal beauty—the ar- 
rangement of the sensuous and vital elements in pleasing shapes 
and patterns; and (3) expression, the quality acquired by objects 
through association, an associated value, the survival in presenta- 
tion of the intent of a previous experience. Expression thus ap- 
pears as a superadded charm; it is “the suggestion of some other 
and assignable object, from which the expressive thing borrows 
an interest.”° The material and formal beauties of objects are, 
so to speak, dream-wares, utterly absurd and unmeaning from the 
standpoint of the logical understanding; expressive beauty has 
meaning ; it “ springs from beneath the surface,” and is a “ nether 
influence.” ° 

In the first place, then, esthetic expression for Santayana is a 
part of beauty rather than a synonym of it. In the second place, 
this part seems to possess a quality and origin, and therefore an 
individuality, of its own. It seems to be a distinguishable aspect 
or face of beauty and yet indeed to be more than this. At times 
it s¢ems to have some capacity for existence over against its com- 
panion parts. Normally the three aspects are found together. 
But the objection to isolation of the parts would seem to be em- 
pirical only, not logical. To be sure, Santayana sometimes treats 
the parts as excisions and discriminations within a total content.’ 
But the spirit of his whole philosophy is opposed to the notion of 
the logical compulsion of one term by another, and he does not 
appear persistently to imply that the matter, form, and expressive- 
ness of beauty are bound to appear in conjunction. He says, it is 
true, that zsthetic effect has no parts when truly apprehended.’ 
But in spite of this assertion, we shall see that he so treats the 
three elements that they seem to have the power of functioning 
independently ; the flavor of each seems to remain whole and un- 

5 The Sense of Beauty, 1896, p. 85. 

6 See Scepticism and Animal Faith, 1924, pp. 137, 138. 


7 See Sense of Beauty, p. 76. 
8 [bid., p. 267. 
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impaired in the ripe mixture; no one part seems to be transmuted 
by the others or by the whole. 

Concrete examples of the parts of beauty subsisting by them- 
selves support the hypothesis that the words “excision and dis- 
crimination ” as descriptive of matter, form, and expression have 
a relative and not an absolute force. We are told, for instance, 
of a landscape whose beauty is expressive only. If the landscape 
has pleasant associations for us, we may feel in the contemplation 
‘empty and unin- 


‘ 


of it a “deep and intimate charm,” however 
teresting ” it may be in itself. “ We shall be pleased by its very 
vulgarity. . . . The treasures of the memory have been melted 
and dissolved, and are now gilding the object that supplants them; 
they are giving this object expression.”* The glamor of this 
spectacle is then derived from something alien to the immediate 
stimulus of, say, brown uplands and ancient dwellings. If in 
others days I had not been happy amid these scenes—this particular 
animal I—then I should not now find it lovely. The same sensory 
material, with the same massing and focussing of color, might con- 
ceivably have left me cold. The beauty here embodied is the 
specific beauty of expression or association. As this is an illus- 
tration of beauty derived from expressive interest only, so cases 
may be imagined in which beauty is dependent on form and matter 
alone without the reinforcement of congenial imported significance. 
Expression may be absent from beauty as well as constitute its 
total presence and intent. An example would be a decorative in- 
scription on a Saracenic monument as one who did not read Arabic 
might be aware of it.*° Here the charm may consist wholly of 
rhythms of curve and color. The sound of Italian verse striking 
on the ear of a sensitive person who did not understand Italian 
would be a further example. 

Beside cases in which one of the elements of beauty functions 
for the time being as the whole, Santayana gives instances in 
which, through looseness of structure, the sensuous and expressive 
content are, though both present, readily separable. This strength- 
ens with fresh material the argument for the logically independent 


9 Ibid., pp. 194, 195. 
10 Loc. cit. 
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status of expression, and the presumption of the essentially for- 
tuitous relation between expression and images. In stained glass, 
for instance, we have a “ gorgeous and unmeaning ornament” 
which then “ becomes a vivid symbol.” ** There exists for the 
sensibilities an expanse of rich color with “a look perfectly natu- 
ral . . . a complete virginity of face, uncontaminated with the 
smallest symptom of meaning,” to which, as a surplusage and like 
an afterthought, meaning may be added. 

The independence of the expressive from the presentative ele- 
ment may even go so far, on Santayana’s view, as to reach hostil- 
ity. In tragedy, for instance, the effect of sublimity which is 
proper to that form of art depends on the capacity of an agree- 
able external show to conquer a horrible content. Here the two 
elements point in different directions; they only join after con- 
flict. The tragic emotion is complex; it contains two contrary 
forces, for in this particular affective conscious process an element 
of pleasure must triumph over an element of pain. We must be 
at once saddened by the truth of the plot and delighted by the 
vehicle that conveys it to us. “A striking proof of the com- 
pound nature of tragic effects,” he says, “can be given by a 
say from Othello 





simple experiment. Remove from any drama 
—the charm of the medium of presentation; reduce the tragedy 
to a mere account of the facts and of the words spoken, such as 
our newspapers almost daily contain; and the tragic dignity and 
beauty is entirely lost. Nothing remains but a disheartening item 
of human folly, which may still excite curiosity, but which will 
rather defile than purify the mind that considers it.” *? 

Without at this point prejudicing the issue of our argument, 
we may yet indicate for purposes of clarification that in any 
zsthetics of expression, conventionally so-called, this crucial ex- 
periment would be regarded as a monstrous proposal and as the 
reductio ad absurdum of the method that allowed it. Many phi- 
losophers would say that the supposition that you can abstract the 
medium from a work of art and have a recognizable part of it left 
is insecurely founded on mistaken theory. It would not be the 


11 Op. cit., p. 76. 
12 Jbid., p. 226. 
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story of Shakspere’s Othello, or any component of it, so the argu- 
ment would run, that would be left after the removal of Shak- 
spere’s verse and architecture; it might be—who knows ?—such a 
scrap or theme as incited Shakspere to bring Othello into being, 
story and medium alike. But as in the finished play there are 
medium and plot which can no more be torn apart than the life 
of the blood from its substance in a breathing animal, so in the 
original slight hint that sets in motion the mind that makes the 
play there are the analogous two aspects. The true distinction, 
would be the claim, is not between a mass of sensuous imagery 
and its associated value, but between a slight form which clothes 
a slight meaning and a highly determinate form which clothes a 
highly individual meaning. In Croce’s famous words: “ Be it 
pictorial, or verbal, or musical, or in whatever other form it ap- 
pear, to no intuition can expression in one of its forms be want- 
ing; it is, in fact, an inseparable part of intuition. How can we 
really possess an intuition of a geometrical figure, unless we 
possess so accurate an image of it as to be able to trace it im- 
mediately upon paper or on the blackboard? How can we really 
have an intuition of the contour of a region, for example, of the 
island of Sicily, if we are not able to draw it as it is in all its 
meanderings? Every one can experience the internal illumination 
which follows upon his success in formulating to himself his im- 
pressions and feelings, but only so far as he is able to formulate 
them. Feelings or impressions, then, pass by means of words 
from the obscure region of the soul into the clarity of the con- 
templative spirit. It is impossible to distinguish intuition from 
expression in this cognitive process. The one appears with the 
other at the same instant, because they are not two, but one.” ** 
In his conception of zsthetic expression, then, Santayana not 
13 Esthetic, pp. 8, 9. Santayana says that he reverses the common usage 
of terms in making expression the thought, and the word, the datum. He 
calls the common usage “ curious” and “ unpsychological.” “ People call the 
words the expression of the thought: whereas, for the observer, the hearer 
(and generally for the speaker, too) the words are the datum and the thought 
is their expressiveness—that which they suggest” (Sense of Beauty, p. 205, 
note). But that his divergence from the common usage is a much more com- 


plex matter than the word ‘ reversal’ would indicate, it is part of the purpose 
of this paper to show. 
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only limits the term to a part of the zsthetic effect instead of ex. 
panding it into the whole, but assigns to this part a relatively high 
degree of self-sufficiency. We have seen that the plot of a 
tragedy is for him a constituent unmodified in its objective status 
by its way of appearing. A modification takes place surely, he 
would say, when a commonplace story acquires noble poetry for 
its vehicle ; but the modification takes place in the individual con- 
sciousness of the observer, not in the substantial fact of the drama. 
The repellent quality of the tale is compensated for by the shine 
and artistry of the medium; but the tragic events are not them- 
selves transfigured. Upon the view opposed to Santayana’s this 
whole assumption of the separability of percipience and substan- 
tial fact in art is unwarranted. The story as finally expressed in 
the words of a master must be thought of as a new creation, not 
as the simple text which might have occasioned the act of creation, 

But for a fair portrait of Santayana’s theory his doctrine of the 
unity of artistic effect must be juxtaposed to his doctrine of the 
separability of functions. The two ideas cohabit, though they do 
not cohere. In his anatomy of zxsthetic pleasure he confesses 
that he has done something that is dangerous and in a sense un- 
sanctioned by the plain facts. In treating objectified feeling as if 
it were composed of parts, in distinguishing the material of things 
from the forms it may assume, and these from their associated 
value, he has followed, he says, “the established method of psy- 
chology, the only one by which it is possible to analyze the mind. 
. . . But esthetic feeling itself has no parts, and this physiology 
of its causes is not a description of its proper nature.” ** Since 
Santayana himself recognizes the precariousness—even the meas- 
ure of falsification—of his analytical procedure, his own words 
furnish the stimulus for a critical consideration of his method and 
the inquiry as to whether any other approach to the esthetic con- 
cept of expression may be less hazardous. 

The central fact in Santayana’s method for the critic is that in 
“ following the established method of psychology, the only one by 
which it is possible to analyze the mind,” he avails himself ex- 
clusively of the tool of history for the purpose of differentiation. 


14 Op. cit., p. 267. 
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“Expression,” he says, “.. . differs from material or formal 
value only . . . in its origin.” Physiologically and psychologi- 
cally they are fused. “ But an observer, looking at the mind his- 
torically, sees in the one case the survival of an experience, in the 
other the reaction of an innate disposition.”** All three modes 
of beauty are blended in the act of zxsthetic contemplation. But 
since the mediate value of beauty was—to borrow Alexander’s 
terms—begotten by the temporal process upon space at a point- 
instant different from the moment of arrival of the immediate 
values, the two types may be treated as separate functions. The 
cause of associated meaning happened in creation’s career before 
the cause of pleasant sound and pattern. Our writer’s method 
then is to explain beauty by tracing the evolution of a content of 
experience, reporting how a particular complex has been built up 
out of elements through the operation of specific mechanisms. 
He conceives his task as an esthetician to be the telling how charm 
and grace have been created, pieced together, erected. He focuses 
his search upon the primitive seeds and natural instrumentalities 
which in course of time conjoin to produce that arresting result— 
beauty. Being empirical-historical, his method will be observa- 
tional rather than interpretative and linear rather than systematic. 
The reality of the temporal process and the validity of the func- 
tion of sense-perception will be assumed. In the course of the 
chronicle there will be no inference to an element or force at work 
in the process which is not verifiable by reference to the ranging 
eye. The psychological reporter does not presume to guess what 
moves the world to individualize itself thus and so, but writes it 
off merely as it is given. “ Here is an epic process, behold it,” 
he seems to say. “ Why it exists I do not know; but if it inter- 
ests you, its course appears to be as I say.” Any hypothesis of a 
primum mobile or a transcendent power, an immanent teleology 
or a soul or a pervasive divinity, is a gratuitous assumption outside 
the program of a scientific philosopher. 

At first sight it would seem as if nothing could touch a descrip- 
tion of this sort so long as it remained consistently untheoretical. 
A bare record of events is not a thesis to be supported or chal- 


15 Jbid., p. 195. 
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lenged. The disavowal of any intention of interpreting or ad- 
umbrating or divining ought, it would seem, to disarm the critic, 
But the ideal of a perfectly transparent report in the field of 
philosophy is a vain hope, and the notion of a detached observer 
who does not shape his history to the requirements of some as- 
sumption is a pretty fiction. ‘Essences’ which are merely ‘ in- 
tuited ’ and which are innocent of relevance, congruity, concept, 
or category, can only be conceived of by a violent effort of ab- 
straction; and the ‘ facts’ which a scientific esthetics would re- 
count actually swim in a context of opinion or conviction or sup- 
position and cannot live and breathe outside their essential medium. 
So, in Santayana’s case, the mere effort after transparency, the 
mere will to take events in the cosmic evolution as flat data, leads 
him, paradoxically enough, to an inclusive mental set. While ex- 
plicitly intending abstinence from speculation, and while trying to 
report only what he has honestly seen with his eyes and heard 
with his ears, he ends by coloring his report with the prejudicial 
hue of fortuitousness. For chance is appealed to in his story, not 
provisionally and humanly, but finally and cosmically. There is 
thus a presumption of the accidental in his representation, and a 
postulate at the basis of his psychological zsthetics. 

If anyone then undertakes to examine Santayana’s transcript 
of reality in so far as it concerns the appearance of artistic spe- 
cies he will be struck by the frequency with which the category of 
sheer luck is invoked. A naturalistic philosopher, he tells us in 
his essay on Lucretius, substitutes law for fortune. But in his 
own naturalistic philosophy miracles and mysteries abound. The 
verbs by which he describes the arrival of new qualities in the 
world of art express accidental change rather than reasonable 
progression. For instance, this is his description of the emergence 
of beauty in human experience: “ The ceaseless experimentation 
and ferment of ideas, in breeding what it had a propensity to 
breed, came sometimes on figments that gave it delightful pause; 
these beauties were the first knowledges and these arrests the first 
hints of real and useful things.” ** He here speaks of humanity 
“coming on” delight as we speak of the luck of sunny weather 


16 The Life of Reason. Reason in Art, p. 16. 
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for a holiday. In describing the origin of dancing Santayana 
says that groping action passed into significant and disciplined per- 
formance by a “ quite intelligible transition.” Yet in stating this 
intelligible transition he asserts that conduct in the groping stage 
“lights on” its purpose.’ In discussing the beginnings of 
music, our author considers the problem why a “ pattering of 
sounds on the ear’ should have as much moment “ as any animal 
triumph” or “any moral drama.” He says: “ That the way in 
which idle sounds run together should matter so much is a mystery 
of the same order as the spirit’s concern to keep a particular body 
alive or to propagate its life. Such an interest is, from an abso- 
lute point of view, wholly gratuitous. . . . We happen to breathe, 
and on that account are interested in breathing; and it is no 
greater marvel that, happening to be subject to intricate musical 
sensations, we should be in earnest about these too.”** Appar- 
ently the basis of rationality on this view is the accident of a 
happy physiological organization. The account of the dawn of 
decorative art involves the same reference to fortuitous variation: 
“If (a man) happens, by a twist of the hand, to turn a flowering 
branch into a wreath, thereby making it more interesting, he will 
have discovered a decorative art and initiated himself auspiciously 
into the practice of it.” * 

There is a sense in which Santayana confines himself to the end 
to the principle of chance—if one may use so paradoxical an ex- 
pression. For he assigns to that human faculty of judgment 
which turns back upon the train of existence, and endows it with 
import and value and beauty, only that same authority of spon- 
taneous emergence which he gives to all other existences. Every 
impulse has initially the same authority as the censorious one by 
which the others are judged.”° Yet to judge just means to ap- 
portion authority. How then can that which is without preroga- 
tive authority confer weight upon others? This perhaps is hardly 
Santayana’s business to explain, since he is probably no more 
bound to justify justification than anything else. In the spirit of 

17 Ibid., p. 41. 

18 Jbid., pp. 45, 46. 


19 Tbid., pp. 118, 119. 
20 Ibid., p. 169. 
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his system he might contend that the capacity of human reflection 
and art to enrich bare existence with relevance and harmony is a 
datum ; that all the intellectual and zsthetic properties which are 
the outstanding attributes of the human world simply ‘turn up’ 
Events so conspire, one might say, that reason attaches value to 
the blind impulse and the unprized apparition. Man “ introduces 
consonances into nature” and so sustains what he doesn’t origi- 
nate. Life, we are assured, no matter how complex it may be- 
come is at bottom pure feeling; yet this feeling may rise to such 
dignity that it is appropriate to say that it disciplines, orders, ar- 
ranges, and rationalizes other and simpler forms of itself. Mental 
vegetation may so thrive and thicken that it may “ gather and 
render back its impressions in a synthetic and ideal form.”* 
Fitful nervous groping may so prosper that it can create symbols. 
Music starts with “explosive forces” that “loosen the voice,” 
but these automatisms in course of time secure propitious retro- 
active effects, and presently a force is engendered which reins in 
and keeps from becoming vagrant the original sense-impressions. 
A capacity is generated which can control, reflect, and criticize, 
and which can develop style and taste. Human wisdom and 
power are, as respects origin, sediment of the flux of nature; but 
this sediment is unexpectedly precious and potent, for it proves 
to be able to fortify certain currents in the flux and cancel others. 

Of course no one can disprove, in the mathematical sense, this 
report of the emergence of forms of art and qualities of being. 
On the whole the panorama presented corresponds with our in- 
spection of the surface of cosmic history. And yet for a view 
that is designed to exhibit the hang of things—their connections 
and interrelations and significances—it leaves the reader with a 
curiously strong sense of disorganization and of appeal to the 
marvellous. The presentation seems alienated from its purport. 
Causes seem absurdly small in comparison with their effects. The 
accident of twisting a spray grounds, we are told, the superstruc- 
ture of a decorative art. This announcement strains one’s sense 
of credulity. An unmotived leap from chance gesture to self- 
conscious and complex world of beauty may have occurred in 


21 OP. cit., p. 39. 
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nature; but the apprehending intelligence finds it stranger that 
this should have been so than that it should not. Adequate cause 
for considerable effect is surely a postulate of all explanation. 
That the fortunate collision of pattering sounds with plastic sen- 
sorium should have engendered the intricate intellectual art of 
musical composition seems more like a guess calling for explana- 
tion than an explanation in itself. If indeed such a collocation of 
events is left at its face value and not further analyzed, it im- 
plies the unscientific notion, ex nthilo multum fit. Such value and 
import as natural events appear to the unsophisticated mind to 
carry bodily with them are, according to Santayana, imposed upon 
the events after the events by an effect of themselves. And in 
this the wonder lies: that out of the chance motions and clashings 
of primordial physical elements should issue massive spiritual ca- 
pacities and centers of appreciation. We feel that the matrix can 
hardly sustain the offspring. 

Such an ironical result is not out of harmony with the general 
tenor of Santayana’s whole ‘ scepticism and animal faith.’ The 
demand for logical intelligibility is in itself, to his mind, irrational. 
“The reason for my proclivity to play with ideas, to lose them 
and catch them, and pride myself on my ability to keep them 
circling without confusion in the air, is a vital reason. This logic 
is a fly-wheel in my puffing-engine; it is not logic at all.”** Or 
if logic is not a fly-wheel in a puffing engine it is a “mere ro- 
mance.” ** Certitude appertains only to the airy realm of es- 
sences, that is to merely presented contents untroubled by value 
or meaning; value and meaning are what arbitrary belief or inter- 
pretation adds by animal impulse. There is no such thing in real- 
ity as genuine logical constraint ; on the contrary, the “ real knowl- 
edge” which binds two things together is transitive and presump- 
tive only; it is faith. It extends the jurisdiction of the mind from 
one thing to something alien, because its essential character is to 
mediate between two things which do not in their own right co- 
here. The ideal of rationality does not express a law of things 


22 Scepticism and Animal Faith, p. 121. 
23 Tbid., p. 101. 
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but the accident of a creature’s organization. “ All theory is a 
subjective form given to an indeterminate material.” ** 

In a theory which interprets rationality as a late and episodic 
birth of time and as a merely subjective phenomenon, it is not 
surprising to find that the ground and truest explanation of things 
is physical. “ All origins lie in the realm of matter, even when 
the being that is so generated is immaterial, because this creation 
or intrusion of the immaterial follows on material occasions and 
at the promptings of circumstance.” ** In his concern not to 
“cut the animal traces” of spirit, Santayana almost leans back- 
ward and makes man effectively and for intelligence a biological 
subject, a kind of gifted brute. Life is for him an equilibrium of 
physical forces; the self a cycle of vegetative processes; the ideal 
an emanation from the natural. Plastic art is really motor sensa- 
tion. Spiritual facts are ultimately cerebral events. Space is the 
final category of intelligence. Specific values attributed to ob- 
jects, such as colors and odors, are due to specific nervous proc- 
esses. Inference is a feeling of relation. The love of nature is 
an overflow of sexual passion. Our impressions of the sublimity 
of the stars and of the Categorical Imperative are sensations of 
physical tension. 

Santayana almost boasts indeed that he is a materialist. He 
would have the glory of being the only one alive. As, however, 
he immediately qualifies his boast by saying that he is not a meta- 
physical materialist, he takes the bloom from its cheek. If he 
means no more by the title than his willingness, “ whatever matter 
be, to call it matter boldly,” ** I scarcely see how he is to main- 
tain his title against the most flouted idealist. For it is charac- 
teristic of the idealists to say with one of their leaders: “ To re- 
ject the function of the body—our own and nature’s—is not to 
honor but to bereave the spirit;” *’ and with another: “ Artistic 
fancy is always corporeal.” ** And yet there is truth in our 

24 Reason in Art, p. 128. 

25 Scepticism, p. 109. 

26 Tbid., pp. vii, viii. 

27“ Croce’s ZEsthetic,” by Bernard Bosanquet, Proceedings of the British 


Academy, IX, p. 12. 


28 Breviary of A:sthetic, by Benedetto Croce (trans. Ainslie), p. 263. 
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author’s boast. He not only assigns to matter validity, but pri- 
mary validity; he not only attributes to it existence, but abstract 
existence. Other qualities of being come back to it as to a final 
resting-place; it is for him a latter-day first cause. For as we 
have seen, his method of understanding reality, at least artistic 
reality, is historical. The one sound analytical procedure was to 
spread functions and entities out in the order of their genesis. 
By this mode of analysis matter is primary; and mind, coming 
later, has to be superimposed on matter by an anterior operation. 
And the synthesis of the two seems more like a mariage de con- 
venance than a union through affinity of nature and disposition. 

There is then an immediate datum both in the history of the 
universe and in the zsthetic experience, and in neither case does 
the presentation carry its own intelligibility with it. Santayana’s 
specific doctrine of the connection of presentation and expression 
in art by the fortuitous link of association is simply his whole 
system writ small. As in reality in the gross the psyche has to 
create spirit to bring into the cosmic process meaning and value, 
so in the zsthetic experience, the immediate imaginal content is 
forced to suggest for itself a logically alien import. 

The alternative view is to take matter not as something which 
in its pure concept excludes mind, but as what it is understood to 
be, and sensation and fancy not as immediate data but as utter- 
ances. If the meaning of presentations may be taken as inherent 
in them instead of as “ an ideal harness loosely flung over things,” 
then the articulate grammar of both esthetics and philosophy in 
general becomes less miraculous. For a speculative philosopher 
there is no problem in the ‘ compresence’ of matter and spirit in 
the universe, soul and body in a biological organism, expression 
and matter and form in the sense of beauty, because in each of 
these cases essential coherence is taken as a birth-right. The so- 
called ideality of matter means for many idealists no more than 
that matter possesses a nature or intelligible character, this being 
an attribute over and above the capacity to stimulate an organism. 
Such philosophers find it rationalistic rather than observational 
to make matter originally and lumpishly physical and to exhaust 
the definition of ‘things’ in their relation to the sensorium. 


16 
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Since they believe that colors and sounds and fragrances speak a 
language in the very act of setting up nervous currents, they find 
it artificial to attach “associated value” to zxsthetic presentation 
post factum. Beauty’s expression is its nature. The thought of 
poetry, in poetry, is the music; sense and sound are a single com- 
pound life. Even in the test-case of elemental sensations—the 
splendor of red or yellow, the burst of a trumpet or the piercing 
tone of a violin—the sensation is felt by the human percipient not 
as sheer impact of ether-waves, but as utterance, that is, expres- 
sion. Colors say something to us, though what they say cannot 
be translated into terms of ordinary discourse. If then expression 
is maintained to be innate in so-called pure sensation, by so much 
the more will it be innate in those examples of art which are more 
palpably representative or symbolical. 

There is then nothing esoteric about a doctrine of zsthetic ex- 
pression which holds that the ideality of art rests on a faith in the 
life and divinity with which the external world is informed, or that 
art adumbrates the divine attributes of nature. Such phrases as 
these, set in their complete context, imply the simple truth that 
art presupposes an import or expressiveness in all its objects, even 
the barest of them—moreover, an expressiveness which is not ap- 
pended to the presentation. Thus Santayana’s remark that “ there 
is no explanation in calling beauty an adumbration of divine at- 
tributes ” ** loses its sting. He has been misled by the figurative 
and enthusiastic language, and supposes there is vagueness be- 
cause there is lofty metaphor. The truth of the matter would 
seem to be that there is more mystery in an esthetic which simply 
allows beauty to graft itself on to data after the event than in one 
which holds that there is expressiveness and therefore beauty in 
sensation from its earliest dawn. 

If proof were needed that the expressionism of the expression- 
ists is a natural interpretation of artistic phenomena, such proof 
would seem to be at hand in Santayana’s own naturalistic esthetics. 
Though he affects a scientific attitude, and would gladly let all 
happen as happen will in a universe primarily composed of matter 
and moved by chance, he is at times decoyed by his imaginative 


29 Sense of Beauty, p. 8. 
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gift into greater precision of perception. Witness his account of 
the “ full vitality and music” of Lucretius’ world. “ We seem to 
be reading not the poetry of a poet about things, but the poetry 
of things themselves. That things have their poetry, not because 
of what we make them symbols of, but because of their own move- 
ment and life, is what Lucretius proves once for all to mankind. 
... Naturalism is a philosophy of observation, and of an ob- 
servation that extends the observable; all the sights and sounds 
of nature enter into it, and lend it their directness, pungency, and 
coercive stress. At the same time, naturalism is an intellectual 
philosophy ; it divines substance behind appearance, continuity be- 
hind change, law behind fortune. It therefore attaches all those 
sights and sounds to a hidden background that connects and ex- 
plains them. So understood, nature has depth as well as surface, 
force and necessity, as well as sensuous variety.” *° It would 
seem from this that a natural philosopher divines directly the ‘ ex- 
pressiveness’ of nature. And all the “divine attributes” that a 
Platonist or Hegelian might desire are implicit in what this 
Lucretian acknowledges that he divines. The poetry of things 
themselves is the expressiveness of things themselves. If San- 
tayana had followed the Lucretian argument whithersoever it 
would lead and had boldly ascribed movement and life to nature 
in requisite measure at all stages of her process, the difference be- 
tween his interpretation and that of at least one critic would vanish. 
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THE PROBLEM OF TIME IN SCIENCE AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


I. 


NE generally acceptable conclusion which may be drawn 

from the discussions of contemporary thinkers is that the 
question of what kind of a universe we are living in is intimately 
connected with the problems of time. Whether or not this con- 
clusion is taken as an indication of progress in philosophy depends 
upon which of two positions it is held to confirm. In the first 
case a spirit of despondency concerning the value of intellectual 
analysis may be fostered by the reduction of the problems of 
speculative thought to some phase of the time problem; for time, 
it is held by some, appears to be one of those realities which baffle 
us in direct proportion to the amount of thought we focus upon 
them. 

Not only have such questions as to whether the universe is 
infinite in duration (‘ eternal’), or whether it had a beginning in 
time and may have an end in the remote future (Kant’s antino- 
mies), puzzled everyone who has wondered about these matters, 
but even such persistent and systematic thinkers as scientists and 
philosophers are still mystified by the riddles of time and change. 
Indeed, one might argue that Zeno’s paradoxes of motion consti- 
tuted the coming-of-age of philosophy. And this view that time 
and change are illusory did not pass away with the Eleatics. 
Among modern thinkers J. E. McTaggart has argued for the un- 
reality of time by trying to show that every event is past, present 
and future. This view of change also appears in the philosophy 
of F. H. Bradley, who, like Plato, sees in change a mark of im- 
perfection. The devotees of Einsteinismus have also called at- 
tention to the fact that motion, and hence change, is relative. 
And it is but one step from the view that time and change are 
relative to the view that they are self-contradictory notions. 
Whether this be true or not, the most cursory analysis will reveal 
the fact, which Mr. C. D. Broad brings out clearly in his Scientific 
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Thought, that there are a number of distinct meanings of the 
term ‘ change.’ 

The suspicion is growing that even our systems of scientific 
thought are, at best, only conventionalized patterns of adjustment 
to the external world, and that this objective order may not for 
long tolerate these ‘laws’ which we, with our utilitarian needs, 


iwn have ‘ plastered on’ to nature. It will be remembered that it was 
the a favorite idea of H. Poincaré’s that the axioms of geometry and 
tely the principles of mechanics are not ‘true,’ but only ‘ convenient.’ 
on- This position is also taken by Mr. A. S. Eddington, who doubts 
nds whether any of our laws of nature (except, perhaps, that of 
rst atomicity of action) really inhere in the external world. This 
ual pessimism concerning the validity of scientific principles may be 
of used to lend support to the position of those who, like the prag- 
= matists, deny the possibility of a metaphysics of nature. And, in 
He truth, if we can not understand such a universal and common 
= phenomenon as time what hope is there of comprehending that 


vast evolutionary order of events which, as we say, is ‘in’ time? 


be The second, and to me more tough-minded response, is to re- 
7 gard this convergence of the varied problems of philosophy upon 
7 the meaning of time as increasing the possibility of understanding 
. nature. This becomes possible through a closer scrutiny of this 
: central and ubiquitous reality, the temporal order. If it be true 
7 that many of the problems of science and philosophy center around 
7 the question of the relation of time, change and motion to that 
. which is held to be the permanent, immutable and invariant reality 
‘ (or realities) of nature, it is evident that the prelude to any ade- 
; quate concept of nature is a clear comprehension of the ramifica- 


tions of the problems of time. I shall first of all state what these 
d problems are. Then I shall propose an hypothesis to provide pos- 
sible answers to these problems. 


II. 


Time and Causation—Two of the commonest notions in our 
: thinking about the external world are the ideas of cause and 
effect. These notions are closely connected with the concept of 
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time. It is the popular belief that the so-called cause must pre- 
cede the so-called effect. It is also an accepted dictum of sci- 
ence that there is no more in the effect than there was in the 
cause. However, in order to reduce to a minimum the qualitative 
novelties which emerge in the processes of change, the scientist is 
forced to try to eliminate the temporal interval between cause and 
effect. He accomplishes this by stating the laws of sequence in 
differential equations, and causation accordingly becomes func- 
tional dependence. Positivists like Karl Pearson, and, more re- 
cently Bertrand Russell, tend to adopt this view of causation as 
dependent variability. To the extent that the time element can 
be eliminated from the equations of physical science the common- 
sense notion that the cause precedes the effect is undermined. 
This is the ideal at which the scientist aims. But he has not as 
yet realized this ideal, for, as Maximillien Winter’ has shown, 
there are still many cases in which ‘heredity’ (+.e., past history) 
plays a role in mechanics. This same view is expressed by Her- 
mann Weyl? when he states that the idea of causation, in contra- 
distinction to functional relationships, is intimately bound up with 
the unique direction of progress in time, namely Past—Future. 

We know that in such a view, in which time does not count, the 
creative aspect of nature, which is identical with the movement 
wherein the past ‘ gnaws’ into the future, is being ignored. Since 
the advent of Bergsonism it has become customary to assert that 
a mechanical universe is one in which time does not count because 
time, in physical science, plays the role of an independent variable. 
A strictly mechanical universe is one in which the processes can 
be reversed. All that can happen is the redistribution of mass 
particles in space. In other words, time is spatialized. This fol- 
lows inevitably, it is generally believed, from the treatment which 
time receives in the equations of motion of a system. 

Now it is true that the spatial codrdinates of a system are ordi- 
narily treated as the dependent variables, while time is considered 
as the independent variable. This is the case, for example, in dif- 
ferential equations where the second derivative is acceleration. 


1“ Time and Hereditary Mechanics,” Monist, Vol. 35, pp. 70-80. 
2 Space-Time-Matter, Eng. trans., p. 310. 
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But in general the situation is not quite so simple. Even physical 
time has no single and unambiguous meaning. For there are also 
many equations in physics in which time functions as the depend- 
ent variable, and yet there is a sense in which time can not be made 
dependent. We can not control time, but can only make the best 
use of it. Time has been said to be the direction in which we are 
all going without effort and without exemption. From this point 
of view, Dean W. R. Inge has raised the question of whether the 
time series is reversible. Certainly in the universe in which we 
live it is not. 

In the theory of relativity the ideal simplification of nature is 
carried to its highest state of perfection. In this physical doctrine 
space coordinates are tied up with time in one equation. Here 
any one coordinate could be said to depend on the other three. 
Analytically, such equations are dealt with in the same way as 
are those of three dimensions. Under such conditions it is hard 
to state which is the independent variable and which the depend- 
ent. Time seems here to be turned into space merely by giving 
ita minus sign. This clearly shows that it is not so easy to state 
just what time really does mean in physics, and hence to say that 
it must necessarily function as an independent variable is inac- 
curate. Whether, in the last analysis, the Newtonian conception 
of an absolute and evenly flowing time must be reintroduced into 
relativity theory, in the form perhaps of the velocity of light, and 
whether ‘ simultaneity’ can be given an absolute meaning, are 
matters which the physicists have been unable to decide. 

At all events, philosophers who respect the richness of content 
of the actual universe will not be inclined to accept the mathe- 
matical abstractions of the four dimensional space-time manifold 
as a fair exchange for the creative novelties of the perceptual 
world. A universe in which time did not count would be a dull 
universe indeed, for our joy in life depends upon the element of 
unpredictability in experience. History, and not mathematics, has 
the last word in the empirical sciences. To regard time (dura- 
tion) as a fourth dimension (a ‘ phantom’) of space is not in 
accord with the facts of evolution. Thus far, then, we must 
agree with Bergson when, in his Durée et simultanéité, he insists 
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that we must distinguish between time as experienced and time as 


measured. 
III. 


The Perception of Time.—Not only is the temporal sequence of 
nature the most puzzling reality in the external world; it is also 
the most astounding thing in man himself. Like the problem of 
space perception, the problem of the perception of time remains 
one of the old, and ever-new, riddles of psychology. In the days 
when the reality of sensations was unquestioned it was a simple 
matter to build up the notion of time by combining the two ideas 
of the qualities of sensations, in this case that of ‘ protensity,’ 
* voluminousness,’ or ‘ duration,’ with the belief in the compound- 
ing of mental elements (‘mental chemistry’). But now that 
structuralism in psychology, along with sensationalism, is being 
abandoned, there is a tendency on the part of the adherents of 
Gestalt-psychology to look upon ‘temporal patterns’ as wholes 
not analyzable into simpler elements. 

While the two principal views of space perception, the ‘em- 
piristic ’ theory and the ‘ nativistic’ doctrine, are also to be found 
in theories of time perception, it is generally held, as Professor 
W. B. Pillsbury says, that “ much less is known definitely of the 
perception of time than of the perception of space.” * This seems 
all the more mysterious because of the fact that “time is much 
simpler than space and has fewer components.” Perhaps the 
problem of time perception is more difficult than that of space 
perception for the reason that there is no known sense organ for 
the perception of time, whereas space perception can be more 
definitely localized; i.e., visual space perception might be con- 
sidered as localized in the thalamus, occipital cortex, etc. (The 
behaviorists are to be commended for insisting that space percep- 
tion of depth is a conditioned reflex involving a synthesis of visual, 
motor and tactual space.) The natural assumption would be that 
if there is any physiological organ for time perception each sense 
organ ought to be its own time-clock. In addition to this Julius 
Pikler * believes that just as there is a common organ for consci- 


8 The Essentials of Psychology, 1922, p. 190. 


4 Sinnesphysiologische Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1917, pp. 485-495. 
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ousness, so there must be one sense organ (Zeitempfindungsorgan) 
for the perception of time. 

The sense of time is bound up with the idea of sequence, the 
irreversible series which enables us to recognize and place events 
as ‘before’ and ‘after.’ This unidirectional character of time is 
exhibited in our processes of chord resolution in melodic or har- 
monic progressions. In plain words, playing a phonograph record 
backwards takes the meaning out of it. This is the main fact of 
normal temporal perception to be explained. But there are cer- 
tain abnormal conditions which must also be accounted for. The 
great accuracy of time perception as shown in post-hypnotic sug- 
gestion indicates that the internal time-piece may be as reliable as 
any clock. What is the origin of this remarkable time sense? 

Psychologists are debating this matter. It has been supposed 
by some that the physiological rhythms, such as heart beat, respira- 
tion, or rhythm of nervous discharge, enable one to count time. 
In the case of post-hypnotic suggestion we are asked by some stu- 
dents to suppose that the subconscious mind has done the count- 
ing. The fact that ‘filled’ time (7.e., time during which we are 
interested in some series of objective events) should be short in 
passing but long in memory, whereas ‘empty ’ time is long in pass- 
ing but short in memory, suggests that time is here discriminated 
in terms of bodily tensions and relaxations, and that consciousness 
of muscular sensations (kinesthetic imagery) plays the predomi- 
nant role. But it is not so easy to see how this explanation 
clarifies certain pathological phenomena. Patients suffering from 
psychosis may give their age as that at which they entered the 
asylum. They may lose the sense of time passage. But it is also 
possible for a person to lose reproductive memory and yet retain 
the time sense for present events. Again, as James tells us, in 
hashish-intoxication there is an apparent increase in time-per- 
spective. We utter a sentence and before the end is reached the 
beginning seems already to date from indefinitely long ago. My 
own guess would be that in this case there is an alteration of 
cerebral metabolism, somewhat similar to that in oxygen depriva- 
tion. The general explanation which William James ° offers takes 


5 The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, Ch. XV. 
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its departure from the fact of the ‘specious present’ of the 
organism. As he says, the practically cognized present is no knife 
edge, but a saddle-back, on which we are perched, and from which 
we look into the two dimensions of time. The number of units 
which can be brought under one act of consciousness (span of at- 
tention) depends upon the grouping of the units. According to 
James twelve seconds constitutes the maximum filled duration 
(e.g., 40 strokes in a rhythmical grouping of sounds composed of 
5 sub-groups of 8 units). This grouping is possible because 
knowledge of the adjacent parts of the ‘ stream of consciousness,’ 
past or future, near or remote, is always mixed up with a knowl- 
edge of the present. 

The intuition of duration, which James pictures as fairly con- 
stant for each passing instant of consciousness, must be correlated 
with some fairly constant feature in the brain-processes to which 
consciousness is tied. This brain process James finds analogous 
to the phenomenon of ‘summation of stimuli’ and after-images. 
In neural terms there is at every moment a cumulation of brain 
processes overlapping each other, of which the fainter ones are the 
dying phases of processes which but shortly previous were active 
to a maximal degree. The amount of overlapping determines the 
feeling of duration occupied. What events shall appear to occupy 
the duration depends upon just what the overlapping processes are. 

Idealists, however, are not inclined to accept James’s version of 
the unity of the self as the unity of the passing thought. Mental 
life, they seem to hold, exhibits the sort of thing which Bergson 
calls ‘ interpenetration,’ which can not be explained by such meta- 
phors as ‘overlapping.’ But can the idealists really offer a better 
theory? Kant struggled with this problem of passing from a 
succession of perceptions to a perception of successions. He 
solved the problem by creating the transcendental ego; but, after 
all, was not this only a name for Kant’s ignorance? And James 
admits the deficiencies of his explanation when he confesses: 
“ Why such an intuition should result from such a combination of 
brain-processes I do not pretend to say.” 

Moreover, James does not indicate how he would explain 
the irreversibility of subjective time. We know, however, that 
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the chemical changes in the various cells of the body are irreversi- 
ble, in the sense that the original condition can not be restored 
after a natural process. Is it not a fair inference, then, to sup- 
pose that the unidirectional character of experienced time arises 
from the irreversible series of chemical reactions which is the 
physiological condition of consciousness? Will this doctrine ade- 
quately explain the facts? Idealists would say no. Their dis- 
satisfaction with this explanation would rest upon the conviction 
that the logical processes by means of which a science of chemistry 
is created are just as fundamental as the chemical processes which 
are conceived to be the physiological condition of thought. In 
other words, the concepts of chemistry are the products of 
thought, and to say that the thing which makes a science of chem- 
istry possible is itself the product of chemical reactions is assum- 
ing a theory which could only be justified by extended argument. 
This raises the whole thorny question of the problem of knowl- 
edge. 
IV. 

The Relation of Psychical Time to Physical Motion.—The ideas 
of motion and causality, as we have seen, are closely connected 
with the notion of irreversibility and the asymmetry of time. 
Those thinkers who have proposed that subjective time is but an 
echo of objective time, developed through a process of evolution- 
ary adaptation, as Herbert Spencer supposed, are overlooking the 
possibility that time is the presupposition of all phenomena and 
experience. Scientists who turn philosophers are especially liable 
to disregard the epistemological foundations necessary to a sys- 
tem of scientific thought. 

In searching for a set of postulates to form the logical basis of 
his behavioristic system of psychology Professor A. P. Weiss * 
selects movement as the simplest and most universal reality. 
Movement possesses the added advantage of having the widest 
range of permutations, such as rate, direction, etc. I have no de- 
sire to indulge in logical quibbling, but it does seem to me that, in 
addition to the set of postulates already formulated by Dr. 
Weiss, another postulate, covering the relation of the logical con- 


¢“ Behaviorism and Behavior,” Psychological Review, 1924, Vol. 31. 
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cepts and categories of the ‘thinking behaviorist’ (to use a 
qualification which Mr. Lovejoy has created) to the underlying 
realities of his physical monism, is required. The fact that mo- 
tion, conceptual, if not physical, possesses rate and direction be. 
cause we endow it with them indicates the extent to which the 
conceptual element enters into the categories of science. 

Now the general procedure of science consists in defining cer- 
tain primary magnitudes, such as length, mass and time, in ac- 
cordance with the centimeter-gram-second system of units, and 
then building up the many derived magnitudes of the higher sci- 
ences out of the primary units. The belief is prevalent that since 
the phenomena quantitatively expressed in terms of the derived 
magnitudes (the behavior of protoplasm, for example) can be 
analyzed into the simpler units of the primary magnitudes, there- 
fore the data of the higher sciences (biology, psychology, etc.) 
are less real than the realities of physical science. But this is not 
so. The arbitrary character of the units and dimensions which 
are used in the quantitative statements of science is brought out 
by Mr. Norman R. Campbell in his book on Physics, The Ele- 
ments (Part II, Chapters X, XIV, XV). Both derived and 
fundamental magnitudes contain an arbitrary element connected 
with the choice of the unit. Mass, length and time, Professor 
Campbell points out, are not necessarily basic magnitudes, but such 
special features as they possess are derived partly from the dy- 
namic equations in which they occur, and the high accuracy with 
which weights and lengths (but not times) may be compared. 

In his The Mathematical Theory of Relativity Professor Ed- 
dington also shows how the consequence of the theory of relativity 
has been to throw in doubt the postulates implied in the naive as- 
sumption that length, work, potential, etc., are objectively meas- 
urable and invariant existents. This is in line with Poincaré’s 
assertion that mass is a constant which it has been found con- 
venient to introduce into equations. Physical quantities are not 
properties of the external objects alone, but are relations between 
these objects and the particular frame of motion from which they 
are measured. 

The behaviorists need to be reminded, then, that in spite of its 
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assumed simplicity, movement is one of the most complicated 
facts of nature. Mathematically it involves a correlation of a 
dense series of points in space with an asymmetrical order of 
instants in time. Psychologically the problem is even more diffi- 
cult. We know that motion is an amalgamation of the spatial 
and the temporal orders. Is time a derivative notion, an abstrac- 
tion arrived at through the perception of motion? Or does the 
concept of motion depend upon an innate and unique recognition 
of temporal passage? James holds that we can not intuit an ex- 
tension in time without sensible content. This seems to eliminate 
the second alternative. But have we progressed very far beyond 
the nativist theory when we endow sensations with an irreducible 
‘yvoluminousness’? On the other hand, as Professor Bentley’ 
tells us, to say that the perception of motion is native to the or- 
ganism is, in the sight of most psychologists, abandoning the prob- 
lem as inscrutable. Professor Bentley solves the mystery of the 
perception of movement by bringing it under his general principle 
of coalescent integration. Successive trains of stimuli undergo 
temporal ligation by being incorporated into a ‘movement com- 
plex.’ But this theory of coalescent integration strikingly re- 
minds one of Wundt’s theory of space perception as a creative 
synthesis. And as Professor E. B. Titchener* has said, this is 
really leaving us with a miracle on our hands. 

The present writer sees no difference in principle in assuming 
a nativist theory of time or a nativist theory of perception of 
movement. In either case we can only get back from the ex- 
ternal world what we have already put into it. In the language of 
Kant, the idea of time is not of empirical origin, i.¢., it does not 
come through the senses, for it is the necessary a priori condition 
of all phenomena, internal or external. This is only saying that 
the prime fact of consciousness is the significance of time. What 
we need, I think, is an evolutionary epistemological monism. But 
before attempting to reconcile the nativistic and empirical the- 
ories of time perception by way of a theory of its genetic origin 
I wish to turn to certain inter-relations of time and evolutionary 
products. 


7 The Field of Psychology, pp. 137 and 233. 
8A Text-book of Psychology, 1913, p. 338. 
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V. 


Time and the Continuity of Evolution——The physicist’s con- 
ception of what the conduct of electrons ought to be has been 
rudely upset by certain revelations concerning the behavior of 
electrons inside atomic systems. In dealing with the relations 
which hold between atomic structure, and the radiant energy 
which is absorbed and emitted by revolving electrons in their 
atomic orbits, discontinuity of space and time seem to be implied. 
This discontinuity is openly embodied in Planck’s quantum theory 
of energy and Bohr’s postulate concerning the discrete series of 
states possible in atomic behavior. Various phenomena of this 
order suggest that the ordinary laws of classical mechanics are 
not applicable in the physics which deals with the interior of 
atoms. This, in itself, is disturbing, for such an absolute breach 
in nature is not acceptable to the human mind. But additional 
complications arise when the philosophical implications of this 
discontinuity are developed. 

-It is generally accepted that all ordinary processes of nature 
can be associated with the progress of an irreversible time order, 
which is related to the thermodynamic probability (entropy) of 
the system. Natural processes are irreversible because of the 
tendency of energy to become unavailable through heat radiation. 
Now if nature were entirely consistent at all times there would 
be no insuperable difficulty in understanding how man, whom 
most of us regard as a product of evolutionary forces, should 
have developed an intuitive consciousness of time which is of an 
irreversible order. But this genetic account of the origin of ir- 
reversibility of conscious processes implies, of course, that there 
must be continuity of evolution in natural processes. Therefore, 
when we come to the realm of atomic phenomena previously men- 
tioned, where our ordinary notions, implying the continuity of 
space and time, break down, we discover that we are in the serious 
predicament of trying to explain facts which are really inex- 
plicable. That is to say, we are confronted with a set of empiri- 
cal facts which contain what seem to us to be irrational elements, 
for we find that our customary principles of causal relationship 
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no longer hold. Hence Professor Wm. S. Franklin’s suggestion ® 
that we abandon all notions of time when we enter the interior 
of the atom, like action at a distance, upsets our ordinary habits of 
thinking. 

There are facts in astronomy (stellar evolution), physics 
(radioactive transformations, etc.), and chemistry (periodic table, 
atomic numbers, and isotopes), which indicate that inorganic 
evolution is just as real as organic evolution. But if we accept 
inorganic evolution of the physical elements as on a par with 
organic evolution we face additional problems, which may be 
summarized under several heads: 

1. If, at bottom, nature is fundamentally irrational (not under- 
standable), in the sense that she jumps from one set of laws to 
another, (which carries with it a corresponding discontinuity of 
spatio-temporal and causal relations), and then acts in accord- 
ance with new principles of behavior which can not be inferred 
from previous laws, how are we to explain the possibility of the 
inductive sciences, the successes of which rest upon the ability to 
predict what nature will do? And what justification have we 
for the belief that nature will ‘ obey ’ in the future the laws which 
she now follows? 

2. If we give up the notion of causal relations as asymmetrical, 
and admit that the time order is relative, or can be reversed, are 
we not sacrificing the possibility of explanation in any ordinary 
sense of the term? 

3. Whenever time does not enter into the behavior of physical 
elements must we not also surrender the idea of evolution, at 
least to the extent that atoms, if not molecules, have evolved from 
previous electron-proton conditions, and admit that the hydrogen 
and helium atoms and molecules are historically every bit as ‘old’ 
as the electrons and protons of which they are constituted? 

4. What reply is the physical monist to make to those who, 
like Professor William McDougall, see in the discontinuities at 
the bottom of nature an excuse for the introduction of non-physi- 
cal entities such as mind at the higher levels of nature? The 
usual objection to the procedure of introducing vitalistic discon- 


®“The Quantum Puzzle and Time,” Science, 1924, Vol. 31, pp. 258 ff. 
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tinuities appeals to the law of parsimony, but if we do not admit 
discontinuities in the higher sciences must we not also, to be con- 
sistent, deny the facts of quantum mechanics? And if we admit 
atomicity of action (discontinuity of space and time) at the lowest 
levels, what becomes of the principle of continuity (natura non 
facit saltus) and the law of parsimony in the biological sciences? 

5. Finally, if the essence of a mechanical theory is that the 
system in question must be reversible, and if we conclude that 
brain processes are irreversible, does not this imply that it is im- 
possible for the human intellect to conceive of a mechanical sys- 
tem? This question may revolve upon some ambiguity of the 
term ‘ reversible,’ but the matter is worth discussing. I am con- 
tent to point out that there are those (vide Eugenio Rignano’s 
Psychology of Reasoning) who are prepared to argue that the 
supposition of the mechanist, that the universe is a meaningless or 
purposeless system, is really unthinkable. 

In the foregoing discussion I have tried to make it clear that 
the problems of physics can not be solved independently of those 
of psychology and philosophy. It is equally evident that anyone 
who propounds a theory of psychic time must come to terms with 
the time of physical science. The only other recourse would be 
to throw overboard the doctrine of evolution, and to hold that 
psychic time is of no kin to the measured time of physics. This 
doctrine that both orders, the objective and the subjective time 
orders, are ultimate and irreducible, is presented by Ernst Cas- 
sirer.*° But this is to create a rift between the physical and the 
psychical, leaving us with a philosophy of nature containing an 
inexpugnable dualism. In the faith that it is possible to develop 
a tenable theory of time in physical science, which will also carry 
us across what some conceive to be the gap separating mechanical 
behavior from purposive behavior, and which, finally, also pro- 
vides an explanation of the origin of psychic time, the following 
suggestions are presented. 


10 Substance and Function and the Einstein Theory of Relativity, Eng. 
trans., p. 454. 
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VI. 

A Theory of Time.—The ultimate reality of nature may be 
termed Matter-Space-Time. Space and time are abstractions 
from a fluent universe of changing contours of things. Cosmic 
space and time are real, but they are real as partial aspects of a 
changing stuff which gives them empirical content. Pure space 
and pure time, as such, do not exist. Here we depart from the 
view which Mr. S. Alexander has proposed in his Space, Time 
and Deity; but in other respects I am following the doctrine of 
emergent evolution. 

There is an absolute order which we may regard, not as in time, 
but, rather, in which the changing universe perdures. Over and 
above the local times of existents in the universe there is a tempo- 
ral order which flows along in an emerging series of events which 
is the tempo of the creative advance of nature. The time-system 
of any emergent in nature (what I prefer to call a continuant, to 
use Mr. W. E. Johnson’s term) is a partial perspective of the 
total frame of Matter-Space-Time. Thus relations within this 
world-fabric are themselves spatio-temporal, though not neces- 
sarily material in a purely conceptual scheme. Mental time, there- 
fore, is part of the same cosmic time as is physical time. As Mr. 
Alexander puts it, mind is a form of time, and not time a form of 
mind. The reason we can not communicate with the minds of 
the so-called inorganic elements is that, as Royce indicated, they 
have different time-spans or rhythms of duration. The human 
mind is not the cause of purposiveness in human behavior, but, to 
use Professor Woodbridge’s words, it is an instance of teleology. 
The world is the expression of an eternally creative energy which 
sustains itself by the self-expressive unfolding of a Cosmic Self 
along an open time-line. The cosmic tempo, the Soul of the 
World-Body, is not merely temporal, but it is time-spanning (or 
trans-temporal, to borrow an expression from Professor Leigh- 
ton’s Man and the Cosmos). This seems to me to be only way of 
reconciling the disjunction between eternalism and the temporalism 
which constitutes the point of departure of Bergson’s creative 
evolutionism. 


17 
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Physical Time: I have used the term ‘ continuant’ to designate 
the unity of any type of object within the Cosmic Matrix. The 
unity of an object arises from the fact that it remains invariant 
when viewed from a frame of reference at rest with respect to 
the time-system of the object observed. Since time in physical 
science expresses the order of change of material configurations 
and their interactions, and since matter by its very nature is dis- 
crete, physical time may take on the appearance of discontinuity, 
This carries with it the idea that the probability within any sys- 
tem (e.g., entropy) is not continuous with the probability of an- 
other system, if the two systems are distinguished by the qualita- 
tive difference which marks the transition states from one type of 
object to another (e.g., atoms to molecules). Discontinuity in 
time occurs in its most striking form in physics in the quantum 
theory of energy. But purpose, I hold, also manifests itself in 
physical phenomena, and evidence indicating that electrons, in 
their behavior, manifest ‘memory’ and can anticipate the future 
(stressed especially by C. G. Darwin) lends support to this view. 

Biological Time: The real time of nature more closely resem- 
bles the time of experience than the spatialized time of physical 
science. Indeed, as Alfred J. Lotka “ surmises, psychic time can 
not be deduced from the differential equations of dynamics be- 
cause these equations of motion are incomplete and do not wholly 
determine the actual course of physical events. Atoms, if not 
electrons, have a duration in which they live and move, and this 
is the time it takes for them to display their properties (presum- 
ably one revolution of an electron around a proton in the case of 
the hydrogen atom). This time-span is enriched and intensified 
in the higher continuants of nature. Material aggregates are 
synthesized by the radiant energy of space (e.g., photosynthesis 
of formaldehyde by chlorophyll), and we therefore remain respon- 
sive to frequencies and rhythms, and this provides the basis for 
the subjective time-sense. Time estimation rests upon a correla- 
tion of the subjective span of attention with the rhythms of cosmic 
stimuli. Abnormalities of time-perception arise from the failure 
to keep in touch with the socially accepted tempos of objective 
rhythms. 


11 Elements of Physica! Biology, p. 37 
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Psychological Time: One of the commonest facts of nature is 
the summarizing of a discrete series of elements into new unitary 
wholes. Thus what Lloyd Morgan calls the rhythmic whirl of 
micro-events, which constitute atoms, are again unified into mole- 
cules. Similarly, at a higher stratum, the discrete temporal 
mosaics of sound sequences are unified into new temporal patterns 
(pitches) which, in turn, may enter into higher forms such as 
musical phrases, themes and movements. Psychic life, therefore, 
also exhibits levels of synthesis. The base of any series may 
itself, for its own frame of reference, be a unitary mode of be- 
havior (continuant) ; but these wholes may be analyzed into the 
sub-groups of lower continuants. Analytically the unit of the 
time-sense may be the duration of the sensation (a nerve pulse, 
neurologically), but a temporal whole is not built up by a com- 
pounding of sensations. 

Conceptual Time: The body-mind, with its different levels of 
synthesis, has the power of rising above the objects of lower 
orders. Thus conceptual schemes, not directly related to cosmical 
and physical space and time (such as non-Euclidian geometries 
and reversible time-lines), can be thought out. Following Mein- 
ong we may call these schemes the products of objects of higher 
orders. But conceptual time does not necessarily falsify real 
time, as Zeno, Bradley, Bergson and James have argued. 

To a certain extent, instants, possessing no dimensions, are ab- 
stractions, and to that extent empirically unreal. Actual time is 
not composed of an infinite series of infinitesimals of no size. 
I should prefer to say that an instant is the ideal limit of a tempo- 
ral series converging towards zero. But even in mathematics an 
instant is always a unit of a serial order. Any term in an order 
series implies the other members of the sequence. Motion, there- 
fore, is not inconsistent with time conceived as composed of in- 
stants, since each individual of a generating series implies the 
relation of ‘ betweenness’ holding in the irreversible series of ‘ be- 
fore’ and ‘ after.’ 

Time as we grasp it is largely a product of intellectual analysis, 
as Professor J. T. Shotwell** has shown. Intellectual analysis 


12“ The Discovery of Time,” Journal of Philosophy, 1915, Vol. 12, pp. 199, 
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does not ‘murder’ reality because synthesis is complementary to 
analysis. Internality and externality are progressively but not 
necessarily continuously evolving orders of being. The con- 
ceptual analysis by means of which we seek to interpret the world 
is an expression of the same absolute order which makes the ex- 
ternal world intelligible to and interpretable by the human intel- 
lect. As the present writer has said elsewhere, the organism is 
not the passively moulded product of the external forces of na- 
ture. The organism, and the external world as we know it, have 
developed together by a give and take, in which conceptual inter- 
pretation, supplementing perceptual experience, has partially cre- 
ated the forms of externality; and, in turn, the objective order 
has forced us to readjust our ideas (cerebral behavior) to its (the 
environment’s) semi-determinate texture. Through the vast span 
of time in which this process of mutual intercourse and inter- 
adaptation of organisms to their environments has progressed, the 
environment has continued to take on a more articulate character, 
while the organism has continued to develop an apperceptive syn- 
thesis which it is super-imposing upon the external world. Con- 
ceptual time results from a process of adaptation of organism to 
environment, but the ‘ fitness of the environment’ makes possible 
progressive evolution. To me this implies the truth of Doctor A. 
N. Whitehead’s * speculation that the alliance between the pas- 
sage of nature and the passage of mind, which is given in sense- 
awareness, arises from their both sharing in some ultimate pas- 
sage which dominates all being. 
OvIverR L. REISER. 


Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY. 


18 The Concept of Nature, p. 69. 
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al | THE DOCTRINE OF BONDAGE AND RELEASE IN THE 
vorld SANKHYA PHILOSOPHY. 

all ONDAGE, according to the Sankhya, is the feeling of the 
= hb three kinds of pain, intrinsic, extrinsic and supernatural, 
: on arising out of the Purusa's experience of the evolutes or manifes- 
hadi tations of Prakriti. What is the cause of such experience? The 
we cause is the union of Purusa with Prakriti for the purpose of 
esi evolution. But the union between Purusa and Prakriti is eternal 
-“ and therefore irresolvable. Is then Purusa eternally bound? The 
(the word ‘ bondage ’ has two senses, a wider and a narrower one. In 
span the former sense, it indicates an eternal and general connexion 
oe between Purusa and Prakriti; even during the Pralaya or dissolu- 
the tion when all manifested things become absorbed into Prakriti, 
ai their primal Cause, such a connexion remains intact. In this 
il sense of bondage, Purusa may be said to be eternally bound, for 
ye He never exists separately from Prakriti, but eternally pervades 
a her. In the latter sense, it indicates a specific kind of bondage, 
ible namely, the feeling of the three kinds of pain arising out of the 
ar specific connexion which the Absolute Purusa enters into with 
ail Prakriti in order to evolve specific investments or embodiments 
“i for the purpose of His specific experience. In this latter sense, 
ail the word ‘ bondage’ is frequently used in the Sankhya System. 


The real and immediate cause of this specific bondage is said 
to be Aviveka, or non-discriminative knowledge, under the influ- 
ence of which the individualised Purusa forgets Himself as it 
were, and completely identifies Himself with the objects of His 
experience and enjoyment: to wit, the manifestations of Prakriti 
from the Mahat to the five gross elements and other objects com- 
posed of them. When, in this way, Purusa becomes completely Nf 
encompassed by them, He then, under delusion, begins to think 
that the wants, appetites, passions and desires which really arise 
from the changeful conditions of the physical organism; the 

1This is the last of three articles on the Sankhya philosophy by the same 
author. For the preceding articles see this Review, Vol. XXXIV, 1, pp. 51- 
69, and Vol. XXXV, 1, pp. 53-63. 
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changeful states of cognition, feeling and volition which really 
arise from the actions and reactions between the body and the en. 
vironment; or in a word, the whole empirical self (antahkarang 
or chitta) are His own, and belong, as parts and parcels, to Him- 
self. He proceeds further and identifies Himself with His 
worldly possessions, house, wife, children, relatives, etc. He be. 
gins to say, ‘I am enjoying happiness, I am enduring pain’ 
Thus He loses sight of Himself as something different and be- 
comes completely submerged in Prakriti. This complete self- 
forgetfulness and the consequent identification of Himself with 
Prakriti and her manifestations, which is usually found to be the 
case with all worldly people, is considered by the Sankhya to be 
the real perennial source of all His misery and trouble. So we 
find that the real cause of bondage is not the union but the de- 
lusion, and that the cause is psychological, not metaphysical at all. 
Being psychological, the delusion may be dispelled by the de- 
velopment of better psychical conditions through the adoption of 
proper and adequate means. The Sankhya admits the possibility 
of such a development through suitable moral and religious train- 
ing and practices, and holds that the delusion comes to an end 
after going through a course of such training and practices ex- 
tending over an indefinitely long period of time. And along with 
its end comes also the end of the bondage, i.e., the complete relief 
from the three kinds of pain. It is curious that Prakriti performs 
a double function in this connexion. On the one hand, by vari- 
ously manifesting herself, she supplies the materials for the en- 
joyment of Purusa and thereby supplies the means to His bond- 
age; on the other hand, by thus satisfying Him to the full, she 
completes His enjoyment and brings the terms of His bondage to 
a close. A very elaborate account of such delusion and its conse- 
quences has been given in the Sdntiparva of the Mahabharata.’ 
Now an important question suggests itself: To whom do the 
delusion and its effect, the bondage, really belong? The Sankhya 
appears, at first sight, to say that they cannot belong to Purusa, 
because He is eternally enlightened and free: they therefore must 
belong to Prakriti. How then is Purusa deluded and bound? 


2 Chap. 302, verses 41-49, and chap. 303. 
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really The Sankhya seems to teach that the delusion and bondage are 
Ie en- reflected on Purusa by Prakriti by virtue of her proximity to 
arang Him, just as the red tinge is reflected on a crystal vase by a china 
Him. rose by virtue of its proximity. Though this analogy, by itself, 

His is inappropriate, like those generally given in the Sankhya, it sug- 
e be. gests one important truth. The analogy appears at first sight to 
pain,’ emphasise the point that Purusa remains essentially unaffected 
1 be- by the reflexion cast upon Him by Prakriti, just like a crystal vase 
self- which remains as it is, though it appears red on account of the 
with | reflexion cast upon it by a china rose. But really it emphasises 
e the | the opposite truth. The crystal vase appears red so long as the 
obe | reflexion exists. This shows that it has the capacity for being so 
> we reflected on, otherwise it could not be so reflected on. Thus 
> de- Purusa really does not remain indifferent to the reflexion by which 
tall, | the delusion and bondage are cast upon Him by Prakriti, but be- 
de- comes affected by the reflexion and remains so as long as it con- 
nof | tinues. Consequently, the delusion and bondage of Purusa is 
ility real. Is not this inconsistent with the eternally free and enlight- 
ain- ened character of Purusa? To answer this question properly 
end | we should consider carefully the Sankhya Doctrine of Avidya or 
ex- Aviveka, i.e., non-discriminative knowledge. 

vith Avidya or Aviveka may be said to be what is opposite to Vidya 
lief | or Viveka, i.e., the knowledge of the distinction between Purusa 
rms | and Prakriti. Therefore, it is the knowledge of the identity be- 
ari- | tween them: when Purusa thinks Himself identical with Prakriti 
en- | and her evolutes, He may be said to have Avidya or Aviveka. In 
nd- | other words, Vidya or Viveka is discriminative knowledge, while 
she | Avidya or Aviveka is non-discriminative knowledge, about Purusa 
- to and Prakriti. The same definition is given in the Yoga Sutram: 
se- “ Avidya is the thinking of the non-eternal to be eternal, of the 
: unclean or impure to be clean or pure, of the painful to be pleas- 
the | ant, and of the non-spiritual to be spiritual.” Vyasa adds the fol- 
ya lowing in his commentary on the above: “ Just as the opposite of 
sa, | friend does not mean the absence of friend, or only friend in 
st | name, but an enemy; and the opposite of grazing field, not the 
d? absence of grazing field, or only grazing field in name, but an- 


other wide land; so Avidya is not indicative of proof, or of ab- 
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sence of proof, but is a kind of knowledge opposed to Vidyg.” 
In other words, Avidya is non-discriminative knowledge—the 
knowledge of the identity between Purusa and Prakriti. Thus, 
Avidya is as real as Vidya; they are both positive, but about dif- 
ferent things: Vidya is the knowledge of the distinction, and 
Avidya is the knowledge of the identity, between Purusa and 
Prakriti. But Purusa is eternal, pure, full of bliss, spiritual, and 
the manifestations of Prakriti are non-eternal, impure, painful, 
and non-spiritual. Therefore, Avidya is the knowledge of iden- 
tity between what is eternal, pure, blissful, and spiritual, and what 
is non-eternal, impure, painful, and non-spiritual. 

Now, not all knowledge has the same value; some ought to be 
retained and some shunned. Vidya is true knowledge, because it 
is the knowledge of the distinction between Purusa and Prakriti, 
which is true; while Avidya is false or erroneous knowledge, be- 
cause it is the knowledge of the identity between Purusa and 
Prakriti, which is false or erroneous. This appears to be the 
reason why the Sankhya says that Avidya should be shunned and 
Vidya should be attained, if we desire Release. 

Now the question naturally arises: Why do we say that the 
knowledge of identity between Purusa and Prakriti is erroneous? 
Purusa and Prakriti are no doubt distinct, but they are also re- 
lated. Purusa and Prakriti are both all-pervading, i.e., they 
mutually include each other, they are related as subject and object 
—as whole and part; their union is eternal and irresolvable, they 
are interdependent, and so on. Purusa and Prakriti are there- 
fore both distinct and identical at the same time; that is to say, 
they are relatively distinct and identical, not absolutely so. But, 
the reason why the Sankhya calls the knowledge of the identity 
between Purusa and Prakriti erroneous is evident. Purusa and 
Prakriti are not absolutely identical or entirely the same thing, 
and if we regard them so, as all the worldly people do, our knowl- 
edge must be erroneous; and so long as we continue to do so, we 
may be said to be under the influence of the delusion caused by 
Avidya. Therefore, Avidya is false and delusive, not because it 
is the knowledge of the identity between Purusa and Prakriti, but 
because such identity is conceived by all individualised Purusas 
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(ie., jivas) to be absolute until they attain Vidya and the conse- 
quent release. 

From the above it is evident that the real cause of Avidya is the 
differentiations of the Absolute Purusa into individualised Purusas 
effected through His specific unions with Prakriti which result 
in the so-called twenty-three categories, beginning with Mahat and 
ending with the Pancha Mahdbhutas, including all other objects 
composed of them. But the differentiating activity of the Abso- 
lute Purusa is eternal; therefore the consequent Avidya is also 
eternal. Now, another important question suggests itself: If 
Avidya is eternal, how can it be destroyed? The Sankhya says 
it can be destroyed by Vidya or discriminative knowledge. But 
destruction of Avidya by the attainment of Vidya is an event in 
time. How then can an event in time such as the destruction of 
Avidya affect the latter which, being eternal, is above time, or 
more appropriately, embraces the whole of time? That is to say, 
Avidya, which is eternal, cannot be destroyed or put to an end. 
How can we reconcile this with the positive assertion of the 
Sankhya that Vidya is capable of dispelling Avidya, just as light 
is capable of dispelling darkness? In this way: Avidya, which 
consists in the confusion of the relative identity with the absolute 
identity between Purusa and Prakriti (including her evolutes), 
may be put to end only by attaining the understanding of the true 
nature of the confusion. And such an understanding is nothing 
but the knowledge that the identity is relative, not absolute; that 
is to say, it implies also distinction between Purusa and Prakriti. 
Thus, in fact, Avidya is not entirely destroyed but only trans- 
formed or modified, or assumes a form quite different from that 
which it had before; for the knowledge of identity is not and can- 
not be wholly destroyed, it being partially or relatively true. 
Therefore, when the Sankhya says that Vidya is capable of dis- 
pelling Avidya, what it really means to say is that the conscious- 
ness of the distinction between Purusa and Prakriti transforms 
or modifies, not altogether destroys, the erroneous consciousness 
of the absolute identity between them. And the transformation 
or modification of Avidya is not inconsistent with its eternal na- 
ture. For, according to the Sankhya doctrine of causality, nothing 
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is created out of nothing, or comes to nothing, but everything 
undergoes a process of evolution, i.¢., a process of transformation 
or modification, which process also is eternal. Similarly, Avidyg 
undergoes a process of transformation or modification without 
changing its nature altogether, and appears to be a quite new 
thing when it is completely transformed at the time of release: 
this its complete transformation or modification is designated in 
the Sankhya as its complete dispelling or disappearance, because 
under its influence Purusa is no longer deluded. This point will 
be made more clear when we consider the Doctrine of Release. 
We are now in a position to answer properly the question which 
we raised and left unanswered before, namely, the question, How 
is the reality of Avidya and Bandha (i.e., non-discriminative 
knowledge and bondage) consistent with the eternally free and 
enlightened character of Purusa? The answer is: these two op- 
posite assertions represent the two opposite standpoints from which 
we view His nature. According to the Sankhya every individual- 
ised Purusa is a perfect differentiation of the Absolute Purusa 
from a particular or unique point of view. In as far as the Abso- 
lute Purusa exists, whole and undivided, in Him we may be said 
to be eternally free and enlightened; but in as far as, again, the 
Absolute Purusa expresses and realises, i.e., embodies or invests, 
Himself in and through His unique and finite physical organism 
and its adjuncts, He appears deluded and bound or confined. 
Hence a double conception is necessary to understand the real na- 
ture of an individualised Purusa; and the delusion and bondage 
are real, not illusory, inasmuch as they are the indispensable con- 
ditions by means of which the Absolute Purusa in man gradually 
realises Himself and returns upon Himself as a liberated Being. 
Why the Absolute Purusa imposes upon Himself such limita- 
tions is a question which is unanswerable, because unmeaning. 
The attempt to answer such a question by using words like Avidya 
or Aviveka is bound to be futile. The difficulties are not obviated 
by saying that Avidya really belongs to Prakriti and is transferred 
to Purusa by virtue of her proximity to Him, or, if He were really 
wholly immune from Avidya, nothing could make Him appear to 
be affected by it. The simile of a china rose casting its tinge 
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hing upon a crystal vase put near it does not in the least prove that the 
ition Purusa remains entirely unaffected by the casting of Avidya upon 
id ya Him by Prakriti, on account of her proximity to Him. Besides, 
hout the word ‘ proximity,’ being too vague and inadequate to express 
new the relation between Purusa and Prakriti, who are eternally united 
ase: and mutually pervading, rather increases the difficulty by proving 
d in that Purusa possesses the capacity for appearing to be affected by 
ause Avidya, as the crystal vase possesses the capacity for being red 
will when placed near a china rose. Furthermore, Purusa and Pra- 
e. kriti being mutually pervading, whatever belongs to Prakriti must 
hich | be pervaded by Purusa; that is, must be included in the nature of 
low Purusa. Therefore Avidya, which belongs to Prakriti, must also 
tive belong to Purusa. Thus, we find that Purusa being all-pervading 
and there is nothing in Prakriti which entirely falls outside the nature 
Op- of Purusa. Again, Avidya which is a kind of positive knowledge, 
hich cannot be possessed by Prakriti who is subconscious ; consequently, 
ual- Avidya must, somehow or other, belong to Purusa. These are the 
rusa reasons why we say that the question is the ultimate of all ultimate 
bso- questions—it is about the very mystery of creation. We there- 
said fore conclude that the Absolute Purusa, working and realising in 
the | men, includes within Himself their psychical and physical organ- 
sts, isations as indispensable means to His realisation, or returning 
ism upon Himself. 

ned. | The Doctrine of Release: That Prakriti in man is not some- 
ania thing wholly foreign and antagonistic to the Absolute Purusa in 
age him may be shown to be true, if we consider the Sankhya Doc- 
On- trine of Release. What then is Release? It is the complete 
ally liberation from the three kinds of pain. How is such liberation 
ing. | attained? It is attained through Vidya or Viveka, i.e., by the pos- 
ita- | session of true knowledge of Purusa, Prakriti and other cate- 
ing. gories. But that saving knowledge is not attained in one life; 
dya Purusa has to migrate from life to life for an indefinitely long 
ted | period before He can attain it. What is the nature of the knowl- 
red edge which saves him from the bondage? It is the knowledge of 
ally the distinction between Him and Prakriti including her manifesta- 
- to tions. In the state of bondage, Purusa is completely self-forget- 


nge ful and entirely ignorant of such distinction from Prakriti; but 
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through moral and spiritual cultures gone through for a period 
extending over numerous successive lives he gradually rises to the 
level of that consciousness of Self and of its distinction from 
Prakriti and her manifestations, which is the only means by which 
He returns upon Himself, contemplates His true essential nature, 
regains everlasting peace and contentment, and does not migrate 
any longer. This state is called by the Sankhya one of liberation 
or release. But it should be carefully remembered here that the 
state of release is not a state of complete separation of Purusa 
from Prakriti; that is impossible. This conclusion will be further 
confirmed if we carefully examine the behavior of Prakriti and 
Purusa towards each other in the state of release as it has been 
described in the Sankhya by means of various kinds of similes, 

Consider, for instance, the following: (4) “As a dancer, hav- 
ing exhibited herself on the stage, desists from the dance, so does 
Prakriti cease, when she has manifested herself to Purusa.”* 
Here it is stated that when Purusa has experienced or enjoyed all 
the manifestations of Prakriti to His satiety, she ceases to act, 
that is, to manifest herself any more to Him and thereby to bind 
Him further. And consequently he attains liberation, because he 
has nothing more to experience and enjoy, and therefore to be 
bound up with. This does not imply that Prakriti completely 
separates herself from Purusa, or vice versa, because, both being 
all-pervading, and for several other reasons described before, a 
complete separation is impossible. They still remain united, but 
their behaviour towards each other is wholly different from that 
which was found during the state of bondage. What that be- 
haviour definitely is, is not expressly stated in the Sankhya. 

(B) “ My opinion is, that nothing exists more bashful than 
Prakriti, who knowing that ‘I have seen’ does not appear again 
before Purusa.”* This does not mean to say that Prakriti cuts 
herself completely asunder from Purusa, after she has been com- 
pletely experienced and enjoyed by Him, but it simply means that 
she appears before Him no longer as a binding agency—she no 
longer manifests herself in such a way as to delude and bind Him, 


3 Sankhya Karika, verse 59. 
4 Ibid., verse 61. 
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eriod as she used to do in the state of His bondage. This meaning is 
O the confirmed by the following verse. 

from (C) “ So by a study of the principles is the final, incontroverti- 
vhich ble and only one knowledge attained that I am not, nought is 
ture, mine, and the ego exists not.”*® Here in a short compass the form 
orate of the saving knowledge is described. There are three parts of 
ation the sentence, and we should carefully examine them. (1) I am 
t the not: what does this exactly mean? It does not mean, of course, 
irusa that I (i.e., Purusa) am non-existent, for that is absurd; what it 
rther really means is that I am not now what I thought myself to be 
and under the delusion during the state of bondage. During that 
been | state I forgot myself and completely identified myself with Pra- 
ules, | kriti and her evolutes ; now, in the state of release, I have attained 
hav- the knowledge of my distinction (relative) from them,—I am the 
does Self, they are the Not-self, although they are also the parts of my 
a." content. (2) Nought is mine: This does not mean that I have 
d all no content—that I am a bare undifferentiated unity, for that is 
act, self-contradictory. It really means that my present contents are 
bind entirely different in kind from those which I thought myself to 
che | have during the state of bondage; or the very same contents which 
be | I have had during the state of bondage have now been so trans- 
tely | formed and modified that they appear to me in a wholly different 
cing | guise, and my attitude towards them has become also entirely dif- 
a | ferent, so that I may now say that I have no such content as I 
but | had in the state of bondage. (3) The ego exists not: this does 
that | not mean that I am now extinct or dead. What it reaily means is 

be- | this: I am no longer a selfish egoist, my particular individuality 

has been completely transformed into the universal personality : 

han my deluded and confined Self—the Self under bondage—is now 

ain dead, and what now lives is the delivered and free Self: my false 

‘uts Self has died and my true Self now lives. So that what is denied 
ym- here is not the true Self-hood, but the “short, brutish, selfish 
hat individuality.” Some, as M. Cousin for instance, suppose that 

no | this verse declares “an absolute nihilism, the last fruit of scepti- 

im, cism.” This is evidently wrong, because it is against the entire 


tenor of the Sankhya Philosophy. 


5 Ibid., verse 64. 
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(D) “ With this [knowledge] Purusa, unmoved and Self-col- 
lected, as a spectator, contemplates Prakriti, who has ceased from 
production [and] consequently reverted from the seven forms ” to 
her original state. Here it is clearly stated that Purusa still con- 
templates Prakriti, but as something completely transformed, i.e, 
as no longer binding and deluding Him. Prakriti does not cease 
to exist for, nor separates herself completely from Him; but, she 
is not contemplated now in just the same way as before. Purusa 
is still the all-pervading subject and Prakriti the all-pervading ob- 
ject; and the theoretical relation between them is just the same 
now as it was before, but their practical relation has become dif- 
ferent and transformed. In the state of bondage Prakriti used 
to delude and bind Purusa by her various manifestations. Now 
in the state of release, she has ceased to do so, but still she is 
an inseparable element of Purusa. This point is made very ex- 
plicit in the following verse. 

(E) “ The one disregards because ‘I have seen’; the other 
desists because ‘I have been seen’; [and] notwithstanding their 
conjunction there is no occasion for [further] evolution.” * Here 
it is explicitly asserted that the conjunction between Purusa and 
Prakriti is still intact; but what has been changed is the psychical 
delusion under which Purusa thought that the evolutes of Pra- 
kriti were His own productions and identical with Himself. 

(F) “ The attainment of adequate knowledge renders virtue 
and the rest inoperative; [Purusa, however] like a wheel revolv- 
ing from the effect of [previously-received] impulse, remains [for 
a while] invested with a frame.”" Here it is definitely stated 
that a liberated Purusa may remain associated with a body for a 
time. This fact is affirmed in the Sdnkhya Pravachana Sutram.' 
Here it is also stated that there is no real antagonism between a 
liberated Purusa and His physical organism which is also a mani- 
festation of Prakriti; the two may co-exist and be associated with 
each other. This shows that no separation takes place between 
Purusa and Prakriti at the time of release. The verse affirms an- 
other important truth; when a deluded and confined Purusa is re- 

6 [bid., verse 66. 


7 Ibid., verse 67. 
8 Cf. Chap. I, aph. 157. 
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leased, i.¢., attains true knowledge about Himself and Prakriti, 
He rises above the spheres of duty and virtue, and His actions 
cannot be qualified by such words as good or virtuous. These 
epithets are applicable to human actions only, so long as human 
beings are conscious of the conflict between reason and inclina- 
tions—the self and the not-self—Purusa and Prakriti in them, 
from which conflict arises the sense of duty. But in a liberated or 
a perfectly rational Soul such a conflict has disappeared and has 
consequently banished the possibility of any action which may be 
called good or virtuous. This fact conclusively shows that the 
life of a liberated Purusa is a completely transformed one which 
has no resemblance with that of a deluded and unreleased Purusa. 
This does not mean that there has been separation between Him 
and Prakriti, but rather that the nature of their relation has been 
completely changed ; and though Prakriti still exhibits herself to 
the released Purusa as before, her exhibitions are observed by 
Purusa in a quite different light and way; He is no longer affected 
and deluded as before. The lives of those jsivanmuktas are in- 
stances in point. But the following verse appears to raise some 
difficulties. 

(G) “ When owing to gratification of ends, [its] separation 
from the body takes place and Prakriti ceases to act, [Purusa] 
obtains both absolute and final release from the three kinds of 
pain.” Here the word Kaivalya seems to raise some difficulties. 
With some commentators the word means isolation, while with 
others, Vachaspati, for instance, it means liberation from the three 
kinds of pain. I agree with the latter commentators, because their 
interpretation is consistent with the fact that separation or isola- 
tion between Purusa and Prakriti is out of the question. And 
that this is the true meaning is further confirmed if we consider 
what purusdrtha, or the ultimate object of an individual Purusa 
is. The Sankhya Pravachana Sutram says: “ Now, permanent 
prevention of the threefold pain is the supreme purpose of Life.” ® 
The same thing is said in the Yoga Sutram also.” 


® Chap. I, aph. 1. 
10 Cf. Sadhana Pada, aph. 16 & 26. See also Kaivalya Pada, aph. 34, and 
Vyasa’s commentary on it. 
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From the above it is plain that kaivalya means absolute freedom 
from pain; it is also called the establishment of the conscious 
power of Purusa in its own essential form on account of the ces. 
sation of the union or relation between Him and the Intellect. 
These two definitions do not at first seem to be identical. But 
closer examination shows that though they are not strictly identi- 
cal there is no inconsistency between them; for the former is the 
necessary consequence of the latter. So that it is immaterial 
whether kaivalya is defined as the establishment of Purusa in His 
own essential nature, or as His absolute liberation from pain. 

But one thing requires an explanation: the establishment of 
Purusa in His own essential form is said to be caused by the dis- 
appearance of the union or of the relation between Him and the 
Intellect. According to the Sankhya such a union or relation 
cannot cease absolutely. The Sankhya Karika explicitly says that 
even after the liberation of the individual Purusa such a union or 
relation remains intact, but only the attitude of Purusa and Pra- 
kriti towards each other changes and assumes a quite different 
form. This view is confirmed by the first part of aphorism 34, 
which is as follows: “ Kaivalya is the latency which the gunas at- 
tain when they cease to fulfil the object of Purusa.” But what 
is the object of Purusa? What is the purusdrtha? The immedi- 
ate object is the Purusa’s experience or enjoyment of the gunas 
and their manifestations, the consequence of which is His bond- 
age; the ultimate object is His absolute liberation, by attaining 
discriminative knowledge, from pain following upon that experi- 
ence and bondage. It is evident that the gunas cease to fulfil the 
first object only, when Purusa attains emancipation. That is, 
Purusa ceases altogether to experience the gunas and their mani- 
festations. What is the true meaning of this? Does Purusa 
cease wholly to experience the gunas? If so, how does Purusa, 
as liberated during his mundane life (jivanmukta), experience 
them? That is, how can His emancipation co-exist with his ex- 
perience of the gunas? In his commentary on aphorism 30 of the 
Kaivalya Pada of the Yoga Sutram Vyasa holds that the wise 
yogin becomes free (from pain) even while alive (on this earth). 
The true meaning of the aphorism, therefore, should be that the 
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gunas cease to bind Him or give Him pain even though they still 
supply the materials for His experience or enjoyment. Or, 
otherwise expressed, He ceases to be painfully affected by the ex- 
perience of the materials, by maintaining an attitude of indiffer- 
ence or aloofness towards them. And even if by kaivalya is 
meant the permanent rest of Purusa in His own essential form, 
it does not imply that He exists alone, t.e., absolutely separated 
from the gunas, but that He has now regained the knowledge of 
His distinction from them, which He wholly lost in the state of 
bondage. And in this sense He may be said to rest in His own 
essential form—a form which is not painfully affected by the ex- 
perience of them, which is wholly immune from pain arising from 
such experience. This interpretation is confirmed by the fact 
that even a liberated Purusa has a body, though quite different in 
nature and constitution from that which He has in the state of 
bondage. 

From the above discussion it is evident that even in the state of 
release no separation between Purusa and Prakriti takes place. 
The state of release differs from the state of bondage only in this: 
that in the latter state Purusa is under the delusion that the body 
with all its adjuncts and with all that are directly or indirectly 
connected with them are His own evolutes, whereas they are all 
really the manifestations of Prakriti; that they are identical or 
same with Himself; that they are parts and parcels of His own 
life, and the sources of His miseries: and that in this way, He 
becomes entangled in the meshes woven by Prakriti. And this 
entanglement is the real cause of all His earthly troubles and af- 
fliction, while in the former state He gets out of such entangle- 
ment on account of His attaining true discriminative knowledge. 
Thereby He regains His freedom and absolute release from the 
three kinds of pain which beset Him so much in the state of bond- 
age. But His union with Prakriti remains equally intact in both 
the states. 

But it may be asked, why, then, does Prakriti cease to torment 
Him in the state of release, if her union with Purusa is still in- 
tact? The main reason for such cessation is that the attitude of 
Purusa towards Prakriti in the state of bondage is completely 
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changed and transformed in the state of release; in the former 
state He used to take one view with regard to His relation with 
Prakriti; He, now, in the state of release, takes an essentially dif- 
ferent view. In the former state, He completely identified him. 
self with Prakriti, forgetting His distinction from her; now, in 
the latter state, He comes to know His distinction, though not al- 
together forgetting His identity with Prakriti. Or, in other 
words, He comes to know that He is both distinct from and 
identical with Prakriti; that His distinction and identity are both 
relative, not absolute. The consequence of this essential change 
and complete transformation of His attitude towards Prakriti and 
her manifestations is that He is no longer troubled by the three 
kinds of pain arising out of the incessant vicissitudes of Prakriti 
and her manifestations, and has attained that everlasting peace and 
contentment which are the essential characteristics of a perfect and 
free being. Prakriti and her manifestations have been so trans- 
formed in relation to Him that they are no longer the sources of 
His pain, but of His peace and contentment, which really result 
from complete indifference, both to worldly joy and sorrow. So 
says Bhagabatgita: “ The union of the Individual Purusa with 
the Supreme Purusa is said to consist in equanimity with regard 
both to worldly pleasure and to pain.” 


A. K. MAJUMDAR. 
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Psyche: The Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality among the Greeks. 
By Erwin Ronpe. Translated from the eighth edition by W. B. 
Huts. (International Library of Psychology, Philosophy and Sci- 
entific Method.) New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925.—pp. 
xviii, 628. 

For the purpose of this review I should observe at the outset that 
I have compared only a small part of the English with the German, 
but a sufficient amount, I think, to give me a fair notion of the char- 
acter of the whole. I should say also that I have had before me only 
the ‘second’ and the ‘ ninth and tenth’ editions of the original; but as 
the ‘ninth and tenth’ edition (1925), save for the introduction by 
Weinreich, is apparently a mere reprint of the ‘eighth’ on which the 
translation is based, this fact should not invalidate what criticism I have 
to offer, as on the other hand the appearance of the later edition does 
not detract from the value of Mr. Hillis’s work. 

In general it may be said that the English is fairly idiomatic and 
shows considerable deftness in devising phrases to convey the sense 
of the German compounds. Mr. Hillis has not sacrificed to the Graces, 
but his language is no more cumbrous than is almost inevitable in the 
attempt to follow honestly the involutions of Teutonic Wissenschafi— 
though it must be granted that Rohde in this respect is comparatively 
innocent. Occasionally it has seemed to me that the translator shows, 
not so much ignorance of the language he is rendering, as remissness 
in the effort at precision. For example, on p. 255 the English, “ from 
a divine banishment of the commonplace,” is at once flat in itself and 
a faulty version of the original, “ durch géttliches Hinausversetzen aus 
den gewohnten Zustanden.” Nor does Mr. Hillis come any closer to 
Plato’s Greek (Phaedrus 265 A) from which the clause is quoted, and 
which is thus admirably paraphrased by Thompson: “by a divine 
influence emancipating the soul from the yoke of usage and conven- 
tion.” To take another, less conspicuous, example, the sentence (p. 
368), “ So it is the soul itself, the creative fire, which creates the body,” 
might just as well have been turned so as to render the German 
exactly, thus: “So it is the ‘soul,’ the creative fire, which builds the 
body for itself.” I have noted a good many lapses of this sort in 
the pages tested, but in no case have they been very serious. 
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One real service Mr. Hillis has performed. Rohde was unsystematic 
in his mode of giving references, and his German editors have not 
much bettered the matter. In straightening out these irregularities, 
and in referring to more recent editions of the Classics and, where 
possible, to English translations of German works, Mr. Hillis has 
done something to make the notes more intelligible and accessible to 
English readers. For example, he observes that Rohde has four dif- 
ferent ways of referring to the Jliad and the Odyssey (1 have myself 
in my cursory examination noted only two ways, but I take the other 
two for granted), and this needless, though unimportant, inconsistency 
is now rectified. Again, Rohde cites Clemens Alex. by the page and 
letter of Heinsius’ re-edition of Sylburg, in a manner which would 
baffle most scholars who undertook to verify the references. Mr. 
Hillis has taken the pains to alter these blind figures to the marginal 
page of Potter and to book and section. For this the reader will be 
grateful; but it is rather odd that in the case of the only citation from 
Clement (p. 393) verified by me, I found “ Cl. Al., Str. 9, v, p. 649 P,” 
where the correct form should be Cl. Al., Str. v, 9, p. 649 P. It is 
pleasant to add that, so far as I went, I discovered not a single error 
in the Greek quotations, not even a misplaced accent, which for the 
commercial press of England, is an extraordinary merit. 

These are pedantic details, but they are the sort of thing about which 
I suppose the prospective purchaser or user of the translation will 
care to be advised. As for the work itself, it is too well known to be 
reviewed at this late day or to warrant any comments on my part. 
For any student who is interested to go behind the formal and more 
obvious aspect of Greek culture to the religious life of the people and 
the spiritual significance of their literature, Psyche is one of the indis- 
pensable books. Mr. Hillis’s version will lighten the labor of scholars 
to whom German is not currently familiar. Some reservation of course 
must be made in our acceptance of Rohde’s thesis. He was deeply 
committed to the animistic theory of Tylor and Spencer, and animism 
we are beginning to believe tells only half the story. As Otto has 
shown in Die Manen, even Homer probably distinguished between the 
spirit of the living body, the thymos, and that of the dead man, the 
psyche. More serious perhaps is the fact that Rohde fails to give 
weight to the more or less artificial, or aristocratic, character of the 
Homeric poetry, and so, taking the Homeric mood as typically na- 
tional, draws too sharp a distinction between the natural religion of 
the Greeks and the Orphic mysticism introduced from without. In my 
opinion he is wrong also in his view of the belief, or lack of belief, in 
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immortality at a later date. It is not fair, I think, to represent Socrates 
as ultimately sceptical in the matter. There may be a note of ag- 
nosticism in the Apology, but this is by the way, so to speak, and is 
quite overborne by the assured tone of the last division of the speech, 
and by Socrates’ insistence on the meaning and value of the soul. And 
certainly it is a gross error in criticism to infer from the first 
paragraphs of Republic ii that at the time of writing them Plato him- 
self was little interested in the subject, and that the mention of 
“paradox.” The paradox is plainly 
and avowedly in the supposition of the second book that the soul is 


immortality in the tenth book is a 


mortal, and there is no evidence of a change of religious views indicat- 
ing various strata in the dialogue. 

So much, and more, must be deducted in estimating the value of 
Rohde’s theories, but his work is still one of the first importance and 
well worthy of translation. 

PauL ELtMer More. 


Princeton UNIVERSITY. 


ermetica: The Ancient Greck and Latin Writings which contain Re- 
ligious or Philosophic Teachings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus. 
Volume I, Introduction, Texts and Translation. Volume II, Notes 
on the Corpus Hermeticum. Edited, with English translation and 
Notes, by Water Scott. New York, Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1924 and 1925.—pp. 550; 482. 


Professor Walter Scott is said to have devoted the last many years 
of a long life to the compilation of this elaborate edition of the Her- 
metic literature. The result has more than justified his labour; for 
there is no doubt that what we have here before us is by far the best 
and completest treatment of this literature now available in any lan- 
guage. Indeed we must confess to something almost like a feeling of 
regret that this vast energy of learning was not expended on some 
text of greater intrinsic importance; for there are many classical writ- 
ings of greater weight than the Hermetica which still lack a monu- 
mental edition and commentary of this kind. 

The Hermetic documents with which Professor Scott concerns him- 
self are, of course, not the queer mass of writings concerning astrology, 
magic and other occult sciences which make use of the name of Hermes 
Trismegistus, but the very different body of philosophico-religious writ- 
ings which are pseudographically connected with the same mysterious 
name. There is first the so-called Corpus Hermeticum, a collection of 
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some seventeen distinct libelli, which first appears in collected form in 
a number of fourteenth-century MSS; there is secondly the Ascleping 
which was long falsely attributed to Apuleius and which survives only 
in a Latin version; there is thirdly the considerable collection of 
Hermetic documents preserved by the doxographer Stobaeus in his 
sixth-century Anthology; and finally there are a few quotations scat- 
tered through the pages of the Church Fathers. Professor Scott’s first 
volume consists of a carefully edited and emended text of this body 
of literature, with a most readable English translation en regard, and 
preceded by an Introduction, 110 pages long, which is easily the best 
general account of the Hermetic literature anywhere to be found. 
The second volume is a running commentary on the Corpus Hermeticum 
and brings immense stores of classical, philosophical and historical 
learning to bear upon the elucidation of almost every phrase. What 
particularly impresses the reader is the admirable extent and detail of 
the author’s knowledge of Hellenistic theology and philosophy as a 
whole; and the main value of this great mass of annotation is un- 
doubtedly the very large extent to which it settles the historical relation- 
ship in which the Hermetic doctrines stand to the teachings of other 
and earlier schools of thought. The third volume, which is promised 
soon by the publishers, will contain a similar commentary on the re- 
maining writings; and a fourth volume will consist of appendices and 
of a collection of testimonia to the Hermetic writings and doctrines 
gathered from contemporary and later literature. 

The fact that some two hundred pages of Greek and Latin (and even 
these including lengthy foot-notes of apparatus) are made the subject 
of nearly two thousand pages of commentary is itself an indication of 
the definitive nature of Professor Scott’s contribution. One might 
have expected, perhaps, that a commentary on this scale would have 
been based on a more or less complete collation of the MSS. This, 
however, is not the case. Professor Scott has contented himself with 
personally collating three MSS. and a portion of a fourth, persuading 
a friend to collate the greater part of a fifth, and relying for the rest 
on the published readings of Reitzenstein, thus leaving some MSS. 
quite unused. How far this may be a source of weakness it is impos- 
sible for the non-expert to guess; but many of Professor Scott's 
emendations are of so bold and apparently hazardous a kind that one 
wonders whether a fuller collation of the MSS. might not still be 
useful. 

The moot question about the Hermetic teaching has of course always 
been the question of its historical provenance and its relationship to 
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other philosophical and religious movements in the ancient world. 
That the writings themselves hail from Egypt is clear to any reader, 
and throughout the Early and Middle Christian Ages (from Tertullian 
downwards) it seems to have always been believed that the thought 
contained in them was also native to Egypt, and was the source rather 
than the product of the Greek philosophical development. One Egyp- 
tian scholar, Sir Flinders Petrie, still clings obstinately to this view, 
dating the earliest of the writings from about 510 B.C., and in one of 
his recent essays has accordingly discoursed very surprisingly on 
“Egyptian Conceptions of Immortality” (see the volume on Jmmor- 
tality edited by Sir James Marchant). The true state of the case was, 
however, realised by Casaubon at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century; and now, following in the wake of Reitzenstein and other 
scholars, Professor Scott puts it beyond all doubt. The Greek of the 
Hermetica is just the ordinary xow) of the post-classica! writers, and 
the philosophical religion which they preach is a very recognisable 
fusion of late Platonism and late Stoicism. Since we definitely know 
that this form of eclecticism was first contemplated by Posidonius of 
Rhodes, who died about so B.C., we can conclude that our documents 
were written after that date; and references to them by other writers 
make it as certain that they were already in existence shortly after 
300 A.D. Professor Scott’s conclusion, after careful and convincing 
argument, is as follows: “ The Hermetica which have come down to 
us were most of them, if not all, written in the third century after 
Christ. Some of them may have been written before the end of the 
second century; but probably none so early as the first century.” As 
to the presence in the writings of elements deriving from the indigenous 
religion of the country in which they were written, Professor Scott's 
conclusion (in which he will carry nearly all his readers with him) 
is that Egyptian influence may be traced in the fervid emotional 
temper of the writings, but not at all in the ideas set forth in them. 
Of Jewish influence there is, according to Professor Scott, something, 
but not much. Of Christian influence there is but one doubtful trace. 
On the other hand, Professor Scott believes that there may have been 
some borrowing the other way about and that accordingly “it might 
be said that in the Hermetica we get a glimpse into one of the many 
workshops in which Christianity was fashioned.” In this also he car- 
ries our assent; but to speak, as he does in one place (Vol. II, p. 304), 
of “the many different religions included under the vague term ‘ Chris- 
tianity,’”’ is to go too far and to allow zeal for the recognition of one 
half of the truth to make him forget the other half. 
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For the historian of the Western mind the Hermetic literature is of 
no inconsiderable interest; but for the student of philosophy its inde- 
pendent importance cannot be said to be very great. There are really 
very few thoughts in these pages that are genuinely new or that cannot 
be found better expressed in earlier or in contemporary literature— 
particularly in Plato and Plotinus. Yet what Professor Scott says of 
the first part of the Asclepius may be applied to the whole: “ It is not 
a mere repetition of traditional formulas; the writer’s words ring true, 
and are alive with genuine feeling. If he has adopted his beliefs from 
others, they are none the less his own.” Of the many beautiful pas- 
sages which adorn these pages, perhaps the finest and most moving are 
those which deal with the vision of God that comes to “ the eyes of the 
mind,” when the soul has been purged from all unworthy thoughts and 
desires. Indeed Professor Scott writes: “If one were to try to sum 
up the Hermetic teaching in one sentence, I can think of none that 
would serve the purpose better than the sentence, ‘ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.’” However, the kind of purity that 
is intended is of a much more ascetic kind than any that is commended 
in the New Testament. It is a Neo-Platonic “hating of the body.” 
“ First,” we are told, “ you must tear off this garment which you wear, 
—this cloak of darkness, this web of ignorance, this prop of evil, this 
bond of corruption,—this living death, this conscious corpse, this tomb 
you carry about with you—this robber in the house, this enemy who 
hates the things you seek after, and grudges you the things which you 
desire.” That is very significantly different from the Pauline doctrine 
that “ your body is the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 

The Oxford University Press has printed and bound the volumes 
with even more than its usual good taste and generosity, and has made 
them a real pleasure to handle. 

Joun Batre. 

Ausurn, New York. 


Science and the Modern World. Lowell Lectures, 1925. By ALFrep 
North Wuaiteneap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
—pp. xi, 296. 

In this book Professor Whitehead pursues a double purpose. On 
the one hand, his subject is historical and concerns the evolution of 
scientific concepts during the last three centuries in their broader 
cultural relations; on the other hand, partly by way of criticism of 
these concepts, he develops a philosophic, or rather, frankly metaphysi- 
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cal, cosmology which constitutes his own theory of reality. Those 
parts of the work which deal with the broader phases of the history of 
scientific concepts and with the relations of science to poetry, religion 
and practical life are eminently readable and instructive and should 
make the book well worth while to readers who are neither epistemolo- 
gists nor metaphysicians. In what follows, however, I shall discuss 
only what bears directly upon general philosophical theory. 

The spirit of the Middle Ages was, Professor Whitehead holds, } 
} essentially rationalistic while modern science has been guided by a} 
sense of irreducible and stubborn facts. Science “has remained pre- } 
dominantly an anti-rationalistic movement, based upon a naive faith. 
What reasoning it has wanted, has been borrowed from mathematics 
which is a surviving relic of Greek rationalism, following the de- 
ductive method. Science repudiates philosophy. In other words, it 
has never cared to justify its faith or to explain its meanings; and has 
remained blandly indifferent to its refutation by Hume” (p. 23). 
But the time has come, Professor Whitehead believes, for science to 
abandon its naive and uncritical attitude and to give an account of 
itself which shall be satisfactory to reason. The old conceptions of 
time and space, matter and energy, atoms and ether are proving unsatis- 
factory; they must be reinterpreted and brought into accord with the 
concrete facts of experience. This reinterpretation is to take place 
under the guidance of reason, while philosophy as the critic and har- 
monizer of the abstractions of the sciences is to be again brought to 
a condition of fruitful activity and recognized as “the most effective 
of all the intellectual pursuits” (p. x). In a sense, then, Professor 
Whitehead proposes to return to the attitude of medieval rationalism 
and to construct a metaphysical and cosmological system which shall 
be more than what the current scientific concepts have shown them- 
selves to be, a system of working fictions. He is not content with the 
easy-going pragmatic justification of the ultimate concepts of science 
but manfully shoulders the metaphysical problem of the true nature of 
the real. 

The pivotal assumption of the materialism which is bound up with 
the bifurcation of primary and secondary qualities is the notion of 
simple location. The material substance is said to be “ here in space 
and here in time or here in space-time, in a perfectly definite sense 
which does not require for its explanation any reference to other re- 
gions of space-time” (p. 69). To a science constructed on this basis 
the phenomena of nature are determined by the configurations of their 
masses. “ This is the famous mechanistic theory of nature. .. . It is 
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the orthodox creed of physical science. Furthermore the creed justified 
itself by the pragmatic test. It worked” (p. 71). But “the history 
of thought in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is governed by 
the fact that the world had got hold of a general idea which it could 
neither live with nor live without” (p. 72). Now this mechanistic 
conception is founded on the notion of simple location. “So long as 
any theory of space or time can give a meaning either absolute or 
relative to the idea of a definite region of space and of a definite dura- 
tion of time the idea of simple location has a perfectly definite mean- 
ing.” Professor Whitehead believes “that among the primary ele- 
ments of nature as apprehended in our immediate experience, there is 


no element whatever which possesses this character of simple location’ 
(p. 81). 

In place of this conception of space-occupying bodies the author 
proposes a conception of events. These events, however, are not easy 
to imagine. The guiding idea appears to be derived from the facts of 
visual perception. The castle, the planet and the cloud which we per- 
ceive here are supposed to exist at a distance. They exist in us in so 
far as we perceive them. But perception is cognitive and we may 
designate the universal in-each-other of events by the term prehension. 
Prehension implies no mind or consciousness. “ For Berkeley’s mind,” 
says Professor Whitehead, “I substitute a process of prehensive unif- 
cation” (p.98). “ The things which are grasped into a realized unity, 
here and now, are not the castle, the cloud and the planet simply in 
themselves, but they are the castle, the cloud and the planet from the 
standpoint, in space and time, of the prehensive unification. In other 
words, it is the perspective of the castle over there from the standpoint 
of the unification here. It is therefore aspects of the castle, the cloud 
and the planet which are grasped into unity here” (p. 98). The pre- 
hensive unities are the monads of Leibniz mirroring perspectives of 
the universe. This mirroring is apparently conceived by the author as 
a kind of generalized unconscious perception. “ Perception is simply 
the cognition of prehensive unification; or more shortly perception is 
cognition of prehension. The actual world is a manifold of prehen- 
sions” (p. 101). These prehensive unities do not possess simple loca- 
‘space and time are simply abstrations from 


‘ 


tion in space and time for 
the totality of prehensive unifications as mutually patterned in each 
other. Thus a prehension has simple location at the volume A in the 
same way as that in which a man’s face fits on to the smile which 
spreads over it” (p. 101). 

The event, then, which is the element of Professor Whitehead’s 
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cosmology, is the complex of aspects which are prehended into unity. 
I understand this to mean that it is the complex content of a possible 
act of perception conceived as independent of the perceiver. Or per- 
haps one should say, of a possible act of experience, using the term as 
including much more than perception. For events mirror past, present 
and future. “Ina certain sense, everything is everywhere at all times. 
For every location involves an aspect of itself in every other location ” 
(p. 128). Events also possess value and contain certain ‘eternal ob- 
jects’ (universals). Professor Whitehead apparently accepts a kind of 
pan-objectivism, an objectification of the whole content of experience. 
We must adopt a “ provisional realism,” which does not exclude a final 





idealistic interpretation. Subjectivism is criticized on three grounds. 

(1) When we directly interrogate our experience we find that “ we are 
within a world of colors, sounds, and other sense-objects, related in 
space and time to enduring objects such as stones, trees and human 
bodies. We seem to ourselves elements in this world in the same 
sense as are the other things which we perceive. . . . I hold that the 
ultimate appeal is to naive experience. ...” This argument is obvi- 
ously very weak, since naive experience after all only proves that what 
is experienced is experienced, but proves nothing about the existence 
of what is experienced save in so far as it is the content of an act of 
experiencing. The person having naive experience believes, no doubt, 
in naive realism but it is to be noted that naive realism, as the passage 
just quoted indicates, is a simple faith in things rather than in a world 
of detached interpenetrating aspects which can only be conceived with 
great difficulty. The appeal to naive experience is an appeal to @\ 
questionable authority which testifies to a very different thesis than the 
one to be proved. (2) Professor Whitehead’s second argument against 
subjectivism is based on “the particular content of experience.” Our 
historical knowledge tells us of ages in the past when, so far as we can 
see, no living being existed on earth. Again it also tells us of count- 
less star-systems, whose detailed history remains beyond our ken” (p. 
125). This is obviously simply another appeal to “common sense” 
| and again implies the ordinary notions of space, time and bodies. The 
subjectivist can apply the doctrine of the as-if, the doctrine of possible 
experience in the sense of Kant and Mill and in this way attach a 
meaning to propositions which would be for him about non-existent 
objects. (3) The third argument is somewhat obscure. It is based 
on “the instinct for action.” Our “activity passes beyond self into the 
known transcendent world” (p. 126). No doubt, so it seems to the 
practical man, but the argument, as an argument, seems to be a petitio 
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principii. The weakness of these arguments appears to indicate that 
Professor Whitehead’s objectivism is not wholly an illustration of that 
appeal to reason which we learned above was to give the final decision, 

The difficulty which arises here, however, apart from the question of 
the validity of these arguments, is whether the world of objective pre- 
hended unities or events is not conceived after all very much on the 
pattern of the much simpler system of things which has hitherto 
proved so pragmatically successful both for everyday life and for 
science. This suspicion is confirmed when we read that “the body is 
the organism whose states regulate our cognisance of the world. The 
unity of the perceptual experience therefore must be a unity of bodily 
experience. In being aware of the bodily experience, we must there- 
fore be aware of aspects of the whole spatio-temporal world as mir- 
(p. 128). “ Your perception takes place 


rored within the bodily life’ 
where you are and is entirely dependent upon how your body is func- 
tioning. But this functioning of the body in one place exhibits for 
your cognisance an aspect of the distant environment, fading away into 
the general knowledge that there are things beyond. If this cognisance 
conveys knowledge of a transcendent world, it must be because the 
event which is the bodily life unifies in itself aspects of the universe” 
(p. 129). This passage is very significant for it shows the inability of 
the author to escape from the conception of material things which pos- 
sess “ simple location” in time and space. Professor Whitehead asks 
us to abandon the common sense notion of things in space and time and 
to substitute therefor the conception of events as prehended unities, 
while he himself apparently continues to think of these prehended 
unities very much as if they were spread out in time and space in the 
ordinary way. Things are after all the vastly simpler hypothesis and 
do not seem open to criticism as long as we do not take them as meta- 
physical ultimates. They are no doubt fictions from the standpoint of 
metaphysics but it is decidedly open to question whether these fictions 
may not be indispensable for natural science and quite irreplacable, for 
concrete scientific purposes, by the qualitative content of immediate 
experience. Professor Whitehead’s system seems to represent a blend- 
ing of metaphysics and scientific cosmology into something not very 
acceptable from either point of view. 

As a metaphysician, Professor Whitehead must find a place for 
value. “ The element of value, of being valuable, of having value, of 
being something which is for its own sake, must not be omitted in any 
account of an event as the most concrete actual something. ‘ Value’ 
is the word I use for the intrinsic reality of an event” (p. 131). “ The 
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salvation of reality is its obstinate, irreducible, matter of fact entities, 
which are limited to be no other than themselves. Neither science, nor 
art, nor creative action can tear itself away from obstinate, irreducible, 
limited facts” (p. 132). Plato would have said that the resistance of 
facts to ideas is the source of anti-value or evil, but for Professor 


” 


Whitehead value is the ultimate factuality or absolute givenness of 
events. It is to be noted, however, that this idea of value is formed in 
abstraction from the concrete regions of experience where values are 
found, namely, ethics and zsthetics, and that it merely refers to a 
metaphysical or logical aspect of things. Thus the most insistent evils 
of human experience would, in so far as they were insistent, possess 
value in Professor Whitehead’s sense. Consequently, it does not seem 


‘ 


too much to say that this use of the term ‘ value’ is either meaningless 


or equivocal. 

Professor Whitehead differs from Mr. Bertrand Russell in that, 
unlike the latter, he has slight inclination to Humean phenomenalism. 
He believes that there is an underlying “ substantial activity.” He 
compares his events with Spinoza’s modes. The one substance of 
Spinoza is for him “the one underlying activity of realization indi- 
vidualizing itself in an interlocked plurality of modes. Thus concrete 
fact is process. Its primary analysis is into underlying activity of 
prehension, and into realized prehensive events. Each event is an indi- 
vidual matter of fact issuing from an individualization of the substrate 
activity. But individualization does not mean substantial existence ” 
(p. 99). There is, then, an underlying self-differentiating activity 
behind all particular events. We are here far removed from the atom- 
ism which has been thought essential to the new realism. The in- 
evitable question, however, is whether if we are to permit the use of 
the concept of substantial activity, it would not be more in accordance 
with experience to attribute it, as Kant or Fichte would have done, to 
consciousness as something raised above the order of nature. 

The most striking difference between Professor Whitehead and the 
new realists is his emphasis on internal relations. He understands the 
interpenetration of events in very much the way in which the Hegelians 
understand the organic unity of the universe and certainly quite in the 
sense in which Leibniz held that the whole universe was mirrored in 
each monad. The world is a continuum of events rather than an 
(pp. 112, 


aggregate, and is conceived as an “organic mechanism’ 
151). If “organic mechanism” is to be the fundamental category it is 
clear that the spontaneity of consciousness must be relegated to a very 
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subordinate position or else, as is indeed alone consistent with a 
naturalistic system, denied altogether. 

The chapter on God is certainly significant and striking in such a 
context. In one of the early chapters the author declares that “any 
summary conclusion jumping from our conviction of the existence of 
such an order of nature to the easy assumption that there is an ultimate 
reality which, in some unexplained way, is to be appealed to for the 
removal of perplexity, constitutes the great refusal of rationality to 
assert its rights. We have to search whether nature does not in its 
very being show itself as self-explanatory” (p. 130). But in the 
chapter entitled “God” the author indicates his belief that nature is 
not self-explanatory. God is the Principle of Concretion, the ultimate 
irrational ground for the passage from possibility to actuality. “God 
is the ultimate limitation and His existence is the ultimate irrationality, 
For no reason can be given for just that limitation which it stands in 
his nature to impose. God is not concrete, but he is the ground for 
concrete actuality. .. . The general principal of empiricism depends 
upon the doctrine that there is a principle of concretion which is not 
discoverable by abstract reason. . . . He has been named respectively 
Jehovah, Allah, Brahma, Father in Heaven, First Cause, Supreme 
Being, Chance” (p. 250). One wonders whether the last name is not 
the true one, since the idea of God seems to indicate merely the 
ultimate inexplicable factuality of experience rather than a positive 
explanatory principle. Whether Professor Whitehead regards God as 
the cause of good alone, as Plato would have all poets and theologians 
do, or whether he accepts a Spinozistic indifferentism, I am unable to 
decide from what is said on p. 250. 

There remains much which I cannot even touch upon. The chapters 
on the nature of mathematics and on the quantum theory are very 
instructive. The theory of Abstraction is no doubt important—could 
one understand it. On the whole Professor Whitehead’s discussions 
are illuminating and stimulating and pervaded by much sound judg- 
ment. His rationalism and Platonism (with regard to the ‘ eternal 
objects’) point to a profound philosophy. And yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether either physics or metaphysics would benefit by the 
intimate union between the two which Professor Whitehead suggests. 
In the past science has gained its victories largely by excluding 
epistemological and metaphysical considerations and it seems hardly 
likely that science, as such, would benefit by exchanging clear but 
abstract notions for notions which are perhaps concrete but which are 
certainly neither exact nor easy to handle. The new cosmology is not 
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obviously helpful from the purely scientific standpoint, while meta- 
physically it confronts age-old difficulties. From the latter standpoint 
its chief deficiency seems to be an inadequate idea of the unique type 
of being which is called consciousness. 

Wititram Curtis Swasey. 


New York UNIVERsITY. 


The Travel Diary of a Philosopher. By Count HerMANN KeEyYsER- 
tinc. Translated by J. Hortroyp Reece. Two volumes. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925.—pp. 338; 400. 

Count Keyserling is a philosophical writer of considerable distinction 
and originality, but nothing which he had written before he took this 
journey around the world would have led one to expect such a unique 
work of genius as his Travel Diary proves to be. His earlier works 
are, Gefiige der Welt; Unsterblichkeit; Prolegomena zu Naturphiloso- 
phie; Philosophie als Kunst ; Wiedergeburt and Schépferische Erkennt- 
nis. All except the last one, which came from the press in 1922, were 
published before the war. In 1908, he inherited his father’s extensive 
estate in Esthonia. His world journey was made in 1911, and the 
Travel Diary was written between that date and 1914. The printing 
of it was blocked by conditions of war, and in the interim the book 
was extensively rewritten. The public response to the book when it 
appeared was almost immediate in Germany, where fifty thousand 
copies of it were quickly sold. Having lost his estate through the 
Russian Revolution, Count Keyserling founded a School of Wisdom in 
Darmstadt in 1920 where his present home and sphere of labors are. 

The Travel Diary is a peculiar and quite extraordinary work, unlike 
any other book one has ever read. Dr. Hugo Miinsterberg used to go 
to the theater when he had a difficult address to prepare, and, sitting 
there with his eyes fixed on the stage scene, his mind worked at its best 
on the topic of the forthcoming address. When the curtain rolled 
down, the main lines of the speech were all in hand. Somewhat so, 
Count Keyserling has traveled from land to land, plunged into the 
movements of countries and races, so that he might think undisturbed! 
He has had almost no interest in the objective world where his travels 
lay. He is a very poor geographical guide. He visits scenic wonders 
but not to describe them. In the presence of stupendous things, he is 
busy only with what is going on within. What we are getting all the 
time is the Diary of a soul, not the scenery and circumstance of an 


external world. 
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It is naturally a very uneven book, with desert stretches where very 
little is found to reward the reader, and then patches of such fertility 
and richness that one reads with a sense of amazement and wonder. 
The variations are due to the fact that it is a book of flashes and intyi- 
tions rather than a piece of calm reflection and systematic thinking, 
It is a good illustration of the Bergsonian flow of the interior life, 
There is everywhere a dogmatic air and an attitude of finality as though 
the writer had exhausted every means of research, had probed every 
question to the quick, had sounded every problem to the bottom, and as 
though he were speaking with the authority of a complete expert, while, 
as a matter of fact, he is only saying what, with very little study or 
reflection, has flashed into his mind in the way of rapid insight. It is 
not easy to tell how well qualified Count Keyserling was for an adequate 
comprehension of the religious and social ideals of the different coun- 
tries of the world. Where I can test his conclusions, they seem to 
me usually to be wise and sound. His success, however, is the result 
apparently not so much of a careful preparatory study as it is due to 
his remarkable capacity for getting en rapport with the various peoples 
whom he visited, and to his swift and sure intuitive powers. 

Keyserling is at his best when he is interpreting mystical aspiration, 
or when he is dealing with mystical experience. Here, again, he does 
not report on the subject as a technical expert. He is not much inter- 
ested in the historical background. He has little sympathy with some 
of the Christian mystics who have been guiding stars for those who 
have walked the mystical path. This is the way he disposes of one 
of the pillar mystics: “ The other day, for purposes of comparison, I 
re-read Thomas a Kempis, who is regarded as a shining light by the 
whole of Christianity, and I confess that I felt disgusted. How very 
inferior is the state of soul which expresses itself in imitation! This 
grovelling before God, this undignified subordination, this constant 
fear of doing things badly, this process of torturing oneself for the 
sake of eternal bliss, has something offensively plebeian in it” (Vol. 
I, p. 65). He is as kindly disposed toward the esoteric and occult as 
he is stern toward the theological frame-work of the classical mystics. 
One reads with surprise a statement like the following: “ Only the ig- 
norant can doubt the truth of telesthesia, of action at a distance, of the 
existence of materializations, whatever all that may mean. I was 
quite certain of this before they had been proved; I knew that they 
were possible in principle, and considered it out of the question that 
so many unimaginative people could go through extraordinary expe- 
riences which coincide so remarkably, without their being based on 
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some real fact. Any one who seriously concerns himself with tie 
problem of the interaction of the body and the mind, of the substance 
and the principle of life, will recognize that there is no difference in 
principle between moving your own hand and moving a distant object ” 
(Vol. I, p. 120). 

This seems like a pretty bad start for dealing with a subject which 
peculiarly calls for sanity and balance. Nevertheless, the book yields 
a large amount of insight and wisdom about mystical experience and 
the culture of the inner life. There is an excellent report on yoga 
practice, over-enthusiastic perhaps, but valuable. “They become mas- 
ters of their souls,” he says, “in the same sense as athletes become 
masters of their bodies, and they are proportionately strong” (Vol. I, 
p. 128). He has much to say about the value of concentration, vitaliza- 
tion and quiescence. “ Most of the yoga practices serve the purpose of 
making the soul quiescent.” “ All strong minds are marked by the fact 
that they are not fidgety, that they can relax and contract at will, and 
that they can give their attention to one problem more continuously 
than weak minds” (Vol. I, p. 127). “ Man remains superficial because 
he does not know how to penetrate the unexplored and unknown re- 
gions of himself” (Vol. I, p. 133). “Amy one who aims at a form of 
perfection which does not correspond with his inner possibilities, loses 
his time and misses his goal” (Vol. I, p. 137). 

In his enthusiasm for interior culture and control Keyserling is 
inclined, I think, to overemphasize the value of ascetic practices, and 
he tends to glorify illness and disease as steps toward and preparations 
for the higher life of the soul. “The pearl is a product of a disease 
in the oyster.” “I was blind once for a certain period after an 
operation on my eyes, and I must say that this time belongs to the 
richest in my life; it was so rich that I felt an unmistakable impoverish- 
ment when the sight of my eyes returned to me.” “ Whenever the 
body, for no matter what reason, fails as the vehicle of life, or where 
such a state of affairs has been brought about intentionally, [ital. mine] 
consciousness is enlarged in every one who possesses the capacity for 
enlargement. Then the soul lives entirely in its own world, unfettered 
by physical barriers. Hence the wonderful serenity of so many people 
who are dying or dangerously ill. Hence the frequent co-existence of 
a great mind and a weak body. Hence, too, the idea of mortification, 
of artificial weakening of the body through fasting, waking and 
chastisement. There is no doubt that violent means of this kind are 
capable of increasing and enhancing consciousness” (Vol. I, pp. 


142-3). 
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He is excessively Platonic in his view that truth is latent in the soul 
and that the teacher is successful only when he works as “a midwife 
of ideas.” “ No teacher,” he says, “can give what is not existent in a 
latent state; he can only waken that which is asleep, he can liberate 
what is imprisoned and bring to light what has been concealed. This 
is sufficient to secure the rank which men have always given to him 
[the teacher], for it happens all too rarely that an individual becomes 
conscious of himself without external assistance” (Vol. I, p. 154). 
Nevertheless, he insists that “every one knows that he is essentially 
more than what he can express” (Vol. I, p. 156), and that “ nearly all 
historically great individuals were the bearers of preéxistent tenden- 
cies” (Vol. I, p. 172). 

The Benares-section, under “ India,” is one of the most interesting 
parts of the Diary. He returns to his favorite topic of meditation and 
inward culture. The best form of spiritual culture, he declares, is 
silent meditation, which consists in “the opening of the consciousness 
to those influences which are waiting liberation in the innermost 
depths of the soul, and which, when liberated, connect the spirit directly 
with God” (Vol. I, p. 225). “The first thing which an Indian 
mother teaches her child is the art of meditation, the submersion at will 
into the highest which it can conceive. Once it has learned this art, 
then it does not require any exterior apparatus, no church atmosphere, 
no belief in dogma, no seclusion, to enter into communication with 
God.” “The heart is only poorly developed in the Westerner. We 
imagine, because we have professed for one and a half thousand years 
a religion of love, that for this reason love animates us. That is not 
true” (Vol. I, p. 226-7). 

This section contains a valuable study of the relation between faith 
and intellect and the disintegration which follows when faith and in- 
tellect fall apart and no longer coéperate. “ At one time or another 
the moment comes when faith begins to lose its healing power. It 
has arrived when the intellect becomes emancipated. The intellect 
begins its dependent career as a destructive and disintegrating element; 
it cannot build up before it has matured. Whenever it becomes the 
dominant factor of a soul, the soul changes in its state of consciousness. 
It does not seem capable, as before, of realizing its depths directly, 
it can do so only through the intellect, and as the intellect is not in the 
beginning a match for deeper problems, the soul loses all contact with 
its depths. It becomes superficial” (Vol. I, p. 242). “Culture,” he 
says elsewhere in this section, “in its real sense, is not to be achieved 


by way of widening the surface, but by a change of plane in terms of 
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depth, and this growing more profound depends upon the degree of 
concentration” (Vol. I, p. 273). 

In the Himalayas, our philosopher is brought under the spell of na- 
ture more powerfully than anywhere else on his journey. The awe- 
inspiring mountains get into his blood and brain. “I have,” he writes, 
“never faced such overwhelming substance. The Himalayas are not 
a mountain group like others; it seems as if the moon had burst and 
suddenly planted itself upon the green earth, so cosmically great, so 
unearthly, so out of all relation with the manifestations of this planet 
do they appear... . From the Himalayas, the Vedas have come, so 
have the Upanishads; all inspiration emanates from them even today” 
(Vol. 1, pp. 312-3). This is a characteristic Emersonian exaggeration 
with which the Diary abounds. 

In the second volume, Keyserling writes with tremendous apprecia- 
tion of the virility of the racial stock in China and of the mental 
capacity of the Chinese as a people. He says: “ The Chinese possess, 
unless I am very much mistaken, the greatest physical vitality of all 
human beings. Neither as individuals nor as a nation do they seem 
to be capable of exhaustion; they get over illnesses which would be 
fatal to other people; they can stand an excess of work (also of mental 
work) without evil consequences to their nerves and the worst de- 
bauches harm them very little” (Vol. II, p. 41). The longer he stays 
in China, the more his admiration grows and he attributes a great deal 
of the calm and depth to the long ages of Confucian culture. “It is 
impossible,” he writes, “ to conceive a more salutary general ideal... . 
It is the philosophy of normality, and, understood profoundly and es- 
sentially, according to its spirit and not according to the letter, it is 
undoubtedly the best philosophy for the masses. There is one point, 
however, on which we must not give way to any illusion: the philosophy 
of normality does not draw us upward, does not favor a high idealism, 
does not enhance our powers. Everything that goes to make up the 
highest pride of the West is due to the fact that it has desired the im- 
possible ; the Confucian always only wants the possible. All supreme 
ideals, those of Christianity included, were destined for a_ select 
minority ” (Vol. II, p. 118). His final conclusion, as he comes to the 
end of his sojourn in China, is that the Chinese are “our equals in 
all essential mental directions,” and one is surprised to find him saying 
that as a mystic the Chinaman is “ the equal of the greatest Europeans 
and Indians.” 

The penetrating diagnosis of Japanese Buddhism is fresh and vital 
and, like all his other sections, marked both by strength and weakness. 
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He is all the time swept along with enthusiasm and his characteriza. 
tions are full of subjective flashes. He feels that the Japanese mind 
“lacks religious profundity in the Indian sense”; “the inner life of 
the Japanese takes place on the whole in the domain of sensibility, 
just as in the case of children and young women.” Patriotism, he 
thinks, is “the profoundest factor” in their lives. 

Coming across the Pacific, he prepares himself for America with 
reflections such as these: “In principle the West has always been 
mobile, intent on new creations and new manifestations; the East 
has always inclined towards a static state of equilibrium.” “TI prefer 
Orientalism to Occidentalism because I value perfection in any form 
to success.” His reflections among the big trees of California, at the 
Grand Canyon, at Yellowstone Park, and in Salt Lake City are ex- 
tremely interesting and for the most part real ‘hits.’ He feels out our 
strengths and weaknesses with his usual assurance and with consider- 
able insight. Chicago comes in for rather severe treatment at his 
hands—*“ Chicago is awful”: “I am profoundly depressed ”—and he 
reflects there that “ Americanism proves that a complete and full inner 
life can be lived without a soul, without intellectual interests, without 
cultivated feelings (!).” 

New York gave him more satisfaction—“ this city impresses me 
more and more”; “as far as outer organization is concerned, it is 
undoubtedly at the head of mankind”—but he found us everywhere 
’ rather than 


‘ 


to be “ prosperous ’ “wise” or “profound.” He sums us 
up thus: “No matter how extravagantly the American universities 
have been equipped, they are wanting in mental atmosphere. The 
American show-buildings are without symbolism, the Americans them- 
selves are superficial to the point of soullessness, because the discrep- 
ancy between externals and internals, which also exists among us 
[Europeans], is even greater. The Americans are inwardly more 
crude and more youthful than we are” (Vol. II, p. 347). 

This brief review of a massive book gives only a slender account of 
the world-wide travels and the interesting ‘soundings’ which the 
philosophical traveler made. Keyserling is essentially a mystic, in the 
loose sense of the word, and he consequently found himself most at 
home in the Orient and especially in regions where, from time im- 
memorial, men have been devoted to the culture of the interior life. 
His Diary, as I have indicated, is somewhat capricious and tempera- 
mental, but it is rich in insights and it is worth much to get, as we do 
here, the fresh intuitive reactions of a highly gifted seer. 

Rurus M. Jones. 

Haverrorp COLLRGE. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
II Pensiero di Spinoza. Per AuGusto Guzzo. Firenze, Mallechi Editore, 

1923.—PP- 539. 

The writer of this able book on Spinoza modestly justifies its appear- 
ance on the ground that there is no complete Italian translation of Spinoza’s 
works: none, for example, of the Short Treatise, or of the Cogitata meta- 
physica, or of the Letters; and only an unsatisfactory version of the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus. There is, however, no need of any apology 
from Signor Guzzo, for the value of his book does not rest solely upon 
the service which it may render to his fellow-countrymen: it will prove 
useful to every serious student of Spinoza. Nor are any excuses necessary 
for his failure to exhibit the relations of Spinoza to Descartes, Giordano 
Bruno, and the Hebrew thinkers who are supposed to have influenced him, 
or for his failure to present the many different interpretations which have 
been offered to the Spinozistic system. Every system is, as he says, a 
world that can be studied by itself; and our author is perfectly within his 
rights in offering his own interpretation of a philosophy to which he has 
given his scholarly study. He wisely refrains from forcing upon the teach- 
ing a coherence which it does not possess, but gives ear, above all, to the 
word of the master. And although he regards the Ethics as the centre of 
Spinoza’s thinking, he holds that a study of the minor writings is essential 
to a proper understanding of the system. Thus he sees in the Apologia a 
first synthesis of the philosopher’s entire thought, out of which the system 
develops; indeed, he declares, his theory of religion, his metaphysics, and 
his politics are so intimately connected with each other that they may be 
considered as three aspects of a single thought. Few thinkers, he believes, 
offer an example of such a compact and connected development of their 
own thought as does Spinoza. 

Nevertheless, he finds, Spinoza grafts an ethics upon a metaphysics which, 
rigorously developed, cannot but destroy the ethics. He strikes out reso- 
lutely towards pantheism but cannot safely reach a pantheistic conception 
of reality: we get a combination of theism and pantheism, of spiritualism 
and materialism, of idealism and realism. He does not succeed in showing 
us how the substance acts from the inside, as it were, when everything is 
determined by finite causes from without; how matter and spirit can be one 
and yet seem to be two, how thing and idea are one although we conceive 
them as distinct and even contraposed. Every battle against transcendence, 
Signor Guzzo declares, is fought under the flag of Bruno and Spinoza; 
and yet it is doubtful whether such philosophies contain the principles which 
will lead them to victory. The conception of reality as nature justifies 
en bloc everything that is. Since nothing is bound to be what it is not, there 
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can be neither fault nor error in it: everything is good and everything is 
true. We cannot distinguish between classes of good acts and classes of bad 
acts, between classes of true thoughts and classes of false thoughts. But, 
Signor Guzzo points out, Spinoza does not stick to those views; he always 
protested against such consequences and re-affirmed the distinction between the 
true and the false, the good and the bad. He holds that truth carries its 
own evidence in itself, but he does not develop the doctrine of the good 
along parallel lines with that of the true. He ought to have conceived the 
good as the affirmation of the good, as the good will, and the good will as 
the norma sui et mali. We have here a difficulty which lies at the very 
basis of the system from the beginning, and the effort to solve it is presented 
three times: in the Short Treatise, in the Theological-Political Treatise, 
and in the Ethics. And Spinoza’s attitude toward this vital problem is 
always the same. In the words of our author, “ metaphysics teaches that 
everything is equally perfect while morality presupposes a lesser and a 
greater perfection, and the passage from the one to the other, declaring that 
only when man reaches the greatest perfection, that is, wisdom which is 
clear knowledge and freedom from the passions, is he truly himself.” 
The book is the work of a discriminating scholar who has gone directly 
to the sources, and it is a genuine contribution to the Spinoza literature. 
Frank THILLY. 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Theory of Justice. Modern Legal Philosophy Series. By Rupotr 
STAMMLER. Translated by Isaac Husirx. With Appendixes by Fran- 
cots Geny and Jonn C. H. Wu. New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1925.—pp. xli, 591. 

No more important and promising work could have been undertaken by 
the Association of American Law Schools than the publication of this 
series of master-works in the field of legal philosophy which was decided 
upon in the year 1910. Since that time many noteworthy volumes written 
by distinguished foreign jurists have been translated into English and issued 
in attractive form. It is not unlikely that this enterprise will come to be 
regarded as an epoch in the study of law in the United States: The Editor- 
ial Committee points out in its “ General Introduction to the Series” that 
our own outlook on juristic learning has hitherto been insular and our 
juristic methods still primitive. “ Philosophy of law has been to us almost 
a meaningless and alien phrase.” “ Without some fundamental basis of 
action or theory of ends all legislative and judicial interpretation are reduced 
to an anarchy of uncertainty. Social institutions, instead of being governed 
by an intelligent free will, are thrown back to the blind determinism of 
forces manifested in the natural sciences.” “Philosophers must become 
lawyers or lawyers philosophers if our law is ever to be advanced into 
its perfect working.” 
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The purpose of the Committee has been to exhibit faithfully and fairly 
all the modern view-points of any present importance, to present the views 
of the best modern representative writers in jurisprudence and philosophy 
of law. The latest volume issued is Professor Stammler’s well-known 
Theory of Justice (Die Lehre vom richtigen Recht), which appears in an 
excellent translation by Professor Husik, who has already done fine service 
in presenting Rudolf von Ihering’s Der Zweck im Recht in English form. 
Professor Husik has also written an introduction to the volume which is 
a masterful interpretation of Stammler’s theory of law. The book is also 
equipped with two Appendixes, one on the “ Critical System (Idealistic and 
Formal) of Rudolf Stammler,” which is a translation of chapter vi of 
Francois Geny’s Science et Technique en droit privé positif; the other on 
“Stammler and his Critics,” a refreshing essay by Professor John C. H. 
Wu. All these additions will be welcomed by students of Stammler’s 
philosophy of law, for each one of them will prove helpful to those who 
seek to penetrate and to evaluate the great German jurist’s thought. The 
most thoroughgoing criticism is to be found at the end of Geny’s contribu- 
tion to the book: this too will be welcomed, for the reader often gains a 
better insight into a thinker’s thought from the opponent than from the 
follower. 

Frank THILLy. 

CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Mind as Behavior and Studies in Empirical Idealism. By Epncar ArrHur 
Sincer, Jr. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams & Co., 1924.—pp. ix, 301. 


Two assumptions which Professor Singer makes in this book are: first, 
that any significant hypothesis must be capable of experimental verification; 
second, that while all issues should be so conceived “that they can be put 
to experiment . . . we can no longer conceive experiment to be that which 
puts an end to issues” (p. viii). To the exposition of the former thesis he 
devotes Part One of his book (Chapters I-VIII); and to the latter, Part 
Two (Chapters IX-XIV). 

“The eight essays forming Part One of the present collection are a 
frank attempt to show that mind is an ‘ observable object’;” or, in other 
words, that “ mind is behavior.” But this must not be taken as identifying 
mind with body (p. vi), for, says our author, “all the categories of life 
and mind are to my understanding of them teleological. As such, I would 
defend with the best their right to a place in the most ‘ objective’ science; 
but should be firm with the most ‘ spiritual’ in denying to mind the meaning 
of mechanism” (p. vii). ; 

The book opens with a criticism of “the ‘ analogy argument’ which runs 
somehow thus: I am aware, and I alone am aware, that certain of my bodily 
acts are accompanied by mental states. When I observe similar acts in other 
bodies I infer that they too are accompanied by like states of mind” (p. 3). 
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Against this argument Mr. Singer points out: first, that “it is so far from 
self-evident that each man’s mental state is his own indisputable possession, 
no one hesitates to confess that at times his neighbor has read him better 
than he has read himself” (pp. 3 f.); second, that an inference from the 
single case of my body’s behavior being accompanied by mental states “ has 
exactly no value at all,” as “no one would be tempted to attribute eight 
planets to every sun because our own sun has eight satellites” (p. 5); 
third, that “no experience can be brought to confirm this inference” (p. 3), 
so that “it makes no practical difference to me whether I am right or 
wrong” (p. 6). For this, to him, unverifiable and therefore meaningless 
hypothesis the author would substitute the verifiable hypothesis that mind 
is behavior. For, so he argues, “ experience is the only means of verifying 
assertions, and behavior is the only aspect of the beings we call living or 
conscious which is matter for experience” (p. 53). ‘“ Consciousness is not 
something inferred from behavior; it is behavior. Or, more accurately: 
Our belief in consciousness is an expectation of probable behavior based 
on an observation of actual behavior, a belief to be confirmed or refuted 
by more observation” (pp. 10 f. Also pp. 27 f., 78f.): And this defini- 
tion holds not only of others’ minds, but also of one’s own. “ It is essential 
to my thesis,” we are told, “that I regard my own mind as behavior, quite 
as frankly as I take my fellow’s mind to be nothing else” (p. 12). 

I am inclined to think that when Mr. Singer denies the existence of a 
privately possessed consciousness, it is not sensibility which he is denying 
(see Chaps. V and VII), but some mystic entity, a “ soul ‘come from with- 
out,’” or a “ thing-in-itself” (pp. 16 f., 39 f.), supposed to reside inside 
the body, but never to be observed, whether by oneself or others. For in 
answer to the question as to the sensation which does not exhibit itself in 
behavior he replies: “Here ... we come upon the reason for regarding 
sensibility as ‘ passive,’ . . . For the behavior . . . that measures the intensity 
of our organism’s sensation is not necessarily its behavior at all, . . . but 
virtual behavior; ... the behavior we should have reason to expect if 
such and such experiments were tried” (pp. 92 f., also pp. 95 ff.). 

It is admittedly possible, then, to have ‘ passive’ sensations, é.¢., I sup- 
pose, sensations which are felt, but not acted. But it would also seem 
possible to be aware that others have sensations which are forever hidden 
from the observer. “If,” says Mr. Singer, “the part of my behavior de- 
pendent on my eyes being open and directed toward an object is identical 
when that object is blood and when it is grass, while that of other men simi- 
larly placed is different toward the two, I judge myself to have only one color- 
(pp. 12 f.). Obviously, then, color-sen- 


, 


sensation where they have two’ 
sations and behavior are not identical. For if they were, then in observing 
the varied behavior of the others, I would have observed all there is to 
observe, and could not judge them to have two color-sensations (which, ex 
hypothesi, I being color-blind can never share) to my one. 
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With the author’s criticism of the notion that so-called ‘bare’ or ‘im- 
mediate’ data of consciousness constitute the ideational bricks out of which 
I construct my world (pp. 11 ff.), as well as with his assertion that, far 
from its being true that the subject understands himself best, it may take 
“all the science of all the world to make out whether A is in love or 
whether B sees red” (p. 26; also pp. 143 ff.), we may most heartily agree. 
The view that consciousness is something other than behavior is dependent 
neither on “English ‘sensualism,’” nor on solipsism; and Professor 
Singer’s trenchant criticism of both these fallacies should help lay their 
ghosts. 

But while Mr. Singer would identify mind with behavior, he would guard 


“ 


against a mechanical interpretation of life. “Each living thing has a 
place in a class of mechanisms” (p. 59); its very “stuff and material” 
is that of its mechanical medium (p. 111). But life can be defined only 
in terms of the purpose towards self-preservation manifested by organisms 
(pp. 60,64). By purpose, however, is not to be understood “ desired result,” 
for “no one could verify the ‘hypothesis’ of desire in fellow-man, fowl, 
shrub, or amceba” (pp. 65, 66). Purpose, like mind, means something ob- 
servable, viz., the “average common result” (pp. 67, 263); and sometimes 
not even this but only “a very small percentage” of the results, a calcu- 
lable probability “in the domain of self-preservative behavior,” behavior, 
namely, which ensures its own recurrence (pp. 68, 69, 71). Now, it may 
be unnecessary to attribute desire to ameeba or shrub, but shall we deny to 
our author the conscious desire to make his meaning clear? The desires 
I profess may not, as behaviorists are fond of pointing out, be the desires 
which determine my conduct; and the latter may conceivably be read off 
more accurately from my conduct than from my words. But observation 
of behavior (‘extrospection’) could not be a more accurate method of 
determining what is in mind than is introspection, if there were no such 
thing as introspection. 

More difficult than the problem of purpose is the problem of freedom, 
the concept of which is, we are told, implicit in that of purpose (p. 60), 
although if purpose means merely a calculably probable result it is not easy 
to see how freedom is implied. Freedom is not “the possibility of doing 
different things under the same circumstances,” which is mere caprice. 
Freedom is “the invariance of purpose in a variety of mechanical situa- 
tions” (p. 61, and note). But this is freedom only if the invariant pur- 
pose is a consciously held purpose, not merely a probable result. And 
whence this freedom which is not to be found in the stuff out of which or- 
ganisms are made? This problem is puzzling, we are assured, only so long 
as we persist in thinking of wholes as sums of their parts. For it is no 
more absurd to say, “If there is no freedom in the part there can be none 
in the whole,” than to say, “ If there is no triangularity about each of these 
lines [which compose a triangle] there can be none in their combination ” 
(p. 62). But this analogy proves nothing. For in a world of straight lines 
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only, i.e., in a world of one dimension, no triangle can be constructed. Only 
in a preéxistent plane or world of two dimensions is it possible, by means 
of straight lines, to delimit a triangle. The triangle is not constructed 
out of three straight lines which have no triangularity, but out of three 
straight lines and a plane. Whatever we may think of the construction 
of free organisms out of un-free parts, the analogy of a triangle certainly 
throws no light on the problem. 

Much more suggestive of the line along which we are to seek a true theory 
of freedom is the discussion of Part Two, and especially of Chapter X, 
where the alleged subjectivity of judgments of religious, moral and aesthetic 
appreciation is discussed (p. 192). We are there assured that “a judgment 
of beauty” differs from “a judgment (say) of size” not as to matter of 
fact, but only in its greater range of “variable error” (p. 197). But 
while “the answer to every meaningful question must be wrung from ex- 
’ we are not to take this 
“as excluding all choice on the part of the describer of Nature” (p. 198). 
For “these facts presented in Nature are themselves the resultants of 
[precedent] classification: if they were not they could not be ‘ presented’” 
(p. 206). Our assumption that “the course of Nature is capable of com- 
plete expression in universal judgments” is based on no detected “ eagerness 
to oblige” on the part of facts, but rather on this, that “ we have the re- 
making of the facts within our power. . . . In the resistance that facts offer 
to our desires [in the way of classification] is always to be detected the 
opposition of our old choices to our present needs. It is for this reason 
that the search for a universal formula for Nature is always bound to 
succeed” (p. 213). And this reading of unity into Nature is justified by 
the fact that without a principle of unity “ no description, no experience and, 


perience and hence must involve a question of fact,’ 


consequently, no Nature is possible” (p. 218). 

This insight modern philosophy owes to Kant (pp. 218, 286). But Kant 
sought unity in the application to Nature of static, ready-made categories, 
whereas “it is not [as Kant supposed] the unity of our thought but [as 
Hegel saw] our thought’s struggle after maximum unity that constitutes 
experience what it is” (p. 219). This unity has been sought in a mechanical 
explanation of all phenomena, the biological included, though here Professor 
Singer thinks it is inadequate (Chap. XI), since life implies final causes 
(Chap. XII). Unfortunately Chapter XII is only “an abstract” whose 
inclusion mars an otherwise excellent book. It should have been expanded 
or omitted. For its summaries are meaningless except where they repeat 
what has already been said in Chapter IV. 


L. P. CHAMBERS. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 
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Essays in Metaphysics. (Volume 5 of the University of California Pub- 
lications in Philosophy.) Edited by Grorce P. Apams and J. Lozwen- 
perc. Berkeley, University of California Press, 1924.—pp. 220. 


This volume of essays contains contributions from seven writers, five 
of them members of the staff of the University of California and two of 
them visitors of distinction. The essays and authors are as follows: “ The 
Character of Metaphysical Inquiry” by John Laird (Mills Lecturer for 
1924), “ The Philosophy of Nature in the Light of Contemporary Physics ” 
by V. F. Lenzen, “ The Method of Metaphysics” by W. R. Dennes, “ The 
Idea of the Ultimate” by J. Loewenberg, “ Metaphysics and Value” by D. 
W. Prall, “ Reason and Experience” by G. P. Adams, and “ The Discon- 
tinuities of Evolution” by A. O. Lovejoy (Howison Lecturer for 1924). 

Professor Lovejoy’s essay deals with the hypothesis of “emergent evo- 
lution” which has been stated recently in somewhat similar form by many 
writers of diverse philosophical views. It points out clearly certain dis- 
tinctions (mostly of a dialectical sort) between the diverse forms of the 
hypothesis and suggests the implications of these diverse forms for some 
other related issues. Finally it reviews some evidence for three points at 
which there seem to be discontinuities in the cosmic processes,—the ‘ jumps’ 
of an electron within the atom, as described by the quantum theory of con- 
temporary physics, the appearance of the organic, and especially the ap- 
pearance of intelligence in human beings. In this essay, as usually in the 
writings of Professor Lovejoy, the distinctive merit lies in subtle analysis 
and in the tracing of historical affiliations of current ideas with past sys- 
tems. 

Professor Adams gives us in his paper a delightful restatement of the 
idealistic position. He betrays a keen sense for the empirical data of 
daily living and yet indicates a controlling relish for speculative interpreta- 
tions. Most realists would claim that our ideas must be taken to facts not 
merely for proof but for a determination of their specific value; and most 
idealists would seem to regard facts as finding their sole final cause in the 
generalizations and systematic bodies of ideas which lead us far beyond 
the humble facts. Professor Adams stands enough with the latter group 
to deserve on that principle his classification as idealist. Reason, he tells 
us, is a term of many meanings. Taken as standing for the field of indubit- 
able certainty, it is in contrast with the larger realm of doubt and confusion ; 
hence in this sense, reason is but a part of experience. Taken as standing 
for the greatest amount of attainable meaning and inclusiveness of under- 
standing, it is in contrast with the partial and fragmentary items of detached 
sense-data or immediate contact with reality; hence in this sense, reason 
is the larger realm within which experience is a small area. Descriptive 
of this second viewpoint, a well-phrased sentence states the nature of an 
idea thus: “One general function of an idea is definable as that which 
increases the area of our world which we may take into our reckoning and 
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which we may know” (p. 163). Finally reason has a third sense, when 
it is taken for the expression of the mind’s interests and purposes in the 
institutions and coherent structures (like the body of mathematical knowl. 
edge) of our human world. In this sense reason is civilization and stands 
in contrast with the barbaric and brute levels of life. “I know not how 
else civilization may be described except as the totality of structures which 
man’s spirit has built up because they provide a habitat more fitted to the 
energies of his spirit than are just the data which he merely finds” (p 
165). The metaphysical problem which the last position raises is whether 
reason in this third sense is distinct from or identical with reality. And 
Professor Adams discloses once more his idealistic bent in indicating that 
he regards the rational structures as also “discoveries and disclosures of 
the nature of things” (p. 169). 

Another paper of note in the volume is the opening essay by Professor 
John Laird. The conception of metaphysics which he defends is in striking 
contrast with that indicated in two essays which follow. Professor Laird 
holds that philosophy has no distinctive method and no distinctive subject- 
matter. It is to be distinguished from the other sciences neither by the 
simplicity nor by the priority nor by the comprehensiveness of its principles. 
Rather “philosophy is the attempt to discover facts and principles which 
can withstand any possible criticism; and having discovered these, to follow 
them whithersoever they may lead” (p.9). That is, while the other sciences 
deliberately and for methodological purposes often limit their inquiries to 
what seems to lie within “a dominant train of relevance” (p. 15) and have 
hence refused to consider questions relevant to other points of view, phi- 
losophy is just the welcoming of criticism from every quarter and the 
attempt to discover what will withstand all such criticism. Of course every 
science then comes to periods in its development when it becomes inevitably 
philosophical. To define philosophy in such a way as to make it intrinsically 
distinct from the other sciences would be to confine it to petty matters 
which do not deserve consideration. Rather philosophy, learning from the 
other sciences, must in turn help in the criticism which they themselves come 
to seek. Professor Laird’s conception of the nature of metaphysical 
inquiry is quite prosaic, and it will doubtless be unsatisfactory to certain 
philosophers who like to think of themselves as discoursing of a reality 
more ultimate than that handled by the scientists. But it is prosaic because 
it is critical instead of being eulogistic. At least it is a conception which 
makes metaphysics an intelligible and desirable study. And it is in contrast 
with another view (apparent at times in other essays of this volume) which 
exalts metaphysics but is unable to determine specifically what metaphysics 
is about. 

STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 


University or ILLrnors. 
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The Philosophical Presuppositions of Mathematical Logic. (Cornell Stud- 
ies in Philosophy, No. 17). By Harotp R. Smart. New York, Long- 

mans, Green and Co., 1925.—pp. vi, 98. 

The work before us does not deal, except in general terms, with the 
axioms and definitions of the logical calculus, but with related speculations 
inspiried by logic or mathematics, of those who happen to be not only 
philosophers but mathematical logicians as well. Questions concerning the 
calculus and questions inspired by the calculus are treated as one throughout. 
At the end of the Introduction, however, certain of the “ weaknesses” of 
mathematical logic (the logical calculus) do indeed appear. “One such 
weakness is the failure of any symbolism to distinguish properly between a 
universal term and its particular” (p.10). If this means ‘ between a general 
term and the individual which exemplifies it,’ then, of course, it is clear 
that no symbolism directs the rules of its own application and such a 
criticism applies with equal force to mathematics as a whole. Again, 
“complementary to this fertile source of error is the impossibility of deal- 
ing, by means of such a symbolism, with the intension of terms” (p. 10). 
Historically this has not turned out to be impossible but only less natural 
and less fruitful of results. And yet again, “other difficulties might be 
discussed, for example the notorious inability to represent by a symbolism 
the processes of induction” (p. 10). The existence of the theory of 
least squares and in general the theory of probability suggests certain 
critical questions here. Or does induction mean a theory of how logic or 
mathematics is to be applied? Or, how the axioms are to be got? Thus, 
it is for the author a matter of surprise that no account is given of the in- 
ductive process by which axioms are obtained. “ Of primitive knowledge, 
self-evidence, and general propositions we shall hear much in the sequel. 
Yet all that can be said about such things so far as their logical nature is 
concerned practically amounts to a confession of ignorance. There they are; 
and we cannot dispense with them as factors in deductive inference” (p. 61). 

The reviewer misses, however, something he had hoped to find. For ex- 
ample, that the ¢-relation of Peano and Principia Mathematica is extralogi- 
cal; that to represent implication as equivalent to a disjunction results in a 
delimitation of the universe of things true or untrue; some notice of Pro- 
fessor Guthrie’s solution of Mr. Russell’s paradoxes, a matter overlooked 
by even Professor Lewis’ exhaustive bibliography. Critical questions like 
these, the reader will find are not included in the general plan. One won- 
ders, indeed, how much sympathy or understanding there is of such questions 
even if “space did allow,” for at the very end, we read: “ Mathematical 
logic—absolutely formal logic, operating by means of symbols—will have 
... to discover . . . the various empty forms into which any sort of mate- 
rial may be arranged. Since the form and the content of knowledge are 
absolutely distinct, the only movement of thought is that of linear progres- 
sion, according to the law of abstract identity or tautology, while the result 
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of such a process is a mechanical repetition or reshuffling of the meaningless 
counters or symbols, with which it began” (p. 97). Yet the solution of the 
insolubilia is a critical question which hinges on the development of just 
such a technique. 

The chapter on “ The Modern Origin and Development of Mathematical 


Logic” summarizes well-known results, but one might wish that its con- 
clusions had been handled with more respect for its motives. Which is 
logically prior, ordinal or cardinal numbers, may or may not be a matter of 
choice, but, in view of his analysis, can Royce’s conclusion fairly be termed 
“ dogmatic” or “uncritical”? It is here and there that our author’s tone 
offends. Of course no one is bound to prove that theorems relating to 
quantity can be generalized so as to become theorems concerning order. It 
is enough to let his opinion stand or fall with the work of Dedekind and 
Cantor. And, because Royce calls these conceptions “ ideal,” the question 


of their “ origin” (empirical or not) is surely not decided. Royce values 
“the immediate givenness of the Cantorian infinite,” says our author, “ but 
as a matter of fact no series of the type in question is ever given as com. 
plete; there are always terms beyond” (p. 51). But the Cantorian infinite, 
we had always supposed, is given in connotation, not in denotation. 

“ Perhaps the most important element in this conception of an abstract 
logic is . . . the naive, uncritical postulation of an external, i.¢., spatial rela- 
™ (p. 59). 
Does this mean that the relation of an object to its class is a spatial relation? 
Is the given which exemplifies the law related spatially to that law? And 
does Royce say that? The reviewer seems to remember having heard Royce 


tion between the world of thought and the physical universe 


once characterize Kant’s dichotomy of the ‘inner’ and ‘ outer’ as ‘ unfor- 
tunate.’ After this criticism, we come, as we turn the page, upon the out- 


come, namely, that the “ views [of the mathematical logicians] on this point 
[the relation of order to quantity] are erroneous,” and that “it seems 
safe to conclude that no such mathematical concepts as those of the con- 
tinuum and the infinite ...can render direct service in the field of 
philosophy ” (p. §2). 
Henry Braprorp SMIrH. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The following books also have been received: 

The Origin, Nature and Influence of Relativity. Lowell Institute Lectures 
and Los Angeles Lectures. By Grorce Davin Birknorr. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. vii, 185. 

The Attributes of God. The Gifford Lectures. Delivered in the University 
of St. Andrews in the Year 1924-25. By Lewis RicHarp FARNELL. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1925.—pp. x, 283. 

Mind and Matter. A Philosophical Introduction to Modern Science. By 
C. E. M. Joap. New York and London, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1925.— 
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Contemporary British Philosophy. Personal Statements (Second Series). 
Edited by J. H. Mumueap. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925. 
—pp. 365. 

Fool’s Advice. By Encar A. Srincer, Jr) New York, Henry Holt and 
Company, 1925.—pp. X, 194. 

Dante’s Conception of Justice. By Attan H. Grupert. Durham, North 
Carolina, Duke University Press, 1925.—pp. vii, 244. 

History of Mediaeval Philosophy. Vol 1. From the Beginnings to Albert 
the Great. By Maurice pe Wutr. Translated by Ernest C. Messenger. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1925—. pp. xvi, 416. 

A System of Formal Logic. Part I. The Problem of Single Implication. 
By Henry Braprorp Smita. Columbus, Ohio, R. G. Adams & Co., 
1926.—Pp. 49. 

Johannes Scotus Erigena. A Study in Mediaeval Philosophy. By Henry 
Bett. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1925.—pp. 204. 

Creative Freedom. By J. W. T. Mason. New York and London, Harper 
& Brothers, 1926.—pp. xiii, 538. 

The Three Conventions. Metaphysical Dialogues. By Denis Savurat. 
New York, Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, 1926.—pp. x, 128. 

Studies in Rhetoric and Public Speaking. In Honor of James Albert 
Winans. Edited by A. M. Drummonp. New York, The Century Com- 
pany, 1925.—pp. x, 300. 

Grundgesetze des Sollens. Elemente der Logik des Willens. Von Ernst 
Matitay. Graz, Leuschner & Lubensky, 1926.—pp. 8s. 

Die Freiheit des Willens und thre Grenzen. Von Fritz Mepicus. Tiibin- 
gen, J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. iv, 1109. 

Wahrheit und Erkenntnis-Struktur. Erste Einleitung in den Aletheio- 
logischen Realismus. Von ScHatwa Nuzusipse. Berlin und Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1926.—pp. xi, 106. 

Die Entstehung des Geniebegriffs. Ein Beitrag zur Ideengeschichte der 
Antike und des Friihkapitalismus. Von Epcar Zmset. Tiibingen, J. C. 
B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. viii, 246. 

Das Verstehen. Grundziige einer Geschichte der Hermeneutischen Theorie 
im 19. Jahrhundert. I. Die Grossen Systeme. Von Joacnim Wacna. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1926.—pp. viii, 266. 

Nietzsche und die bildende Kunst. Von Wiuetm Stem. Berlin, Carl 
Heymans Verlag, 1925.—pp. 20. 

Institutiones Metaphysicae Generalis. Eléments d’Ontologie. Tomus 
Primus—Introductio et Metaphysica de Ente in Communi. Par P. 
Descogs. Paris, Gabriel Beauchesne, 1925.—pp. 638. 











NOTES. 


The Medieval Academy of America has recently been incorporated with 
the purpose of conducting and promoting research, publication and instruc. 
tion in all departments of the letters, arts, science and life of the Middle 
Ages. The president is Professor E. K. Rand of Harvard; the vice-presi- 
dents are Professors Manly (Chicago), Haskins (Harvard), Willard (Colo- 
rado) ; the treasurer is Mr. John Nicholas Brown; the clerk Dr. Ralph 
Adams Cram. The Academy maintains a quarterly journal, Speculum, of 
which the managing editor is Dr. F. P. Magoun, Jr., Harvard University, 
and in which it means to publish not only the results of research but also 
articles of broader character. The Academy proposes many other functions. 
One of the chief is that of serving as a clearing-house for information and 
a help to codperation among those concerned in all the various sides of medi- 
zval study. Enthusiastic response has been found in Britain and Germany; 
in France, especially through the Association Guillaume Budé; and in 
Belgium through Professor Maurice de Wulf of Louvain, who during his 
stay at Harvard aided the inception of the Academy. Persons in any part 
of the world who are pursuing original research on any aspect of the Middle 
Ages are invited to send their names and information as to their subjects 
of study to the clerk of the Academy, who acts as its secretary. There are 
various forms of membership in the Academy. Any person interested in 
becoming a member may obtain further information from the office of the 
Academy, room 312, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The British Institute of Philosophical Studies, which was founded in 
April of last year, has just issued the first number of The Journal of Phil- 
osophical Studies. The Journal is edited by Mr. Sidney E. Hooper, with 
the assistance of a number of eminent thinkers in the field of philosophy, 
and is published by Macmillan and Co., London. The contents of the 
January number appear below in the list of articles in current philosophical 
periodicals. 

Symposion, a journal of philosophical research and expression, will ap- 
pear at irregular intervals under the editorial supervision of Wilhelm Benary 
(Erlangen), Ernst Cassirer (Hamburg), Hans Driesch (Leipzig), Paul 
Hensel (Erlangen), Rolf Hoffmann (Erlangen), P. E. Liljeqvist (Lund), 
William McDougall (Harvard), José Ortega y Gasset (Madrid), Bertrand 
Russell (London), Max Scheler (Kéln), and Friedrich Wiirzbach (Mun- 
ich). The price of a volume, composed of four numbers, will be twenty- 
one reichsmarks. Manuscript and editorial correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to the publishers—The Philosophical Academy, Erlangen, Germany. 

Dr. Harry A. Wolfson has been appointed to the newly established 
Nathan Littauer Professorship of Jewish Literature and Philosophy in 
Harvard University. 
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Professor W. D. Ross of Oriel College, Oxford, the Editor of the Oxford 
Translation of Aristotle, will give a course in the Summer School at 
Harvard on Ethics with special reference to the ethics of Aristotle. 

Professor Etienne Gilson of the Sorbonne will be Exchange Professor 
at Harvard next year, and will give a course on Medieval Philosophy and 
an advanced course on the influence of Medieval Thought upon Descartes 
and Malebranche. 

Dr. D. L. Evans, Instructor in Philosophy at Ohio State University, 
has accepted a call to a Professorship at Ohio Wesleyan University. Dr. 
Marvin Faber of Harvard University succeeds Dr. Evans at Ohio State 
University. 

Mr. Hugh V. White has been appointed Lecturer in the Psychology and 
Philosophy of Religion at the College of the Pacific and will conduct 
courses in the philosophy department of that institution. 

Professor G. Watts Cunningham has been appointed Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School in the University of Texas. 

Professor Alfred H. Jones of Brown University has been appointed head 
of the department of philosophy at the University of Rochester, as successor 
to Professor G. M. Forbes, who becomes Professor Emeritus at the end of 
the current academic year. 

Dr. Christine Ladd-Franklin, Lecturer in Psychology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, was presented with a Ph.D. diploma on the occasion of the com- 
menoration day exercises at the Johns Hopkins University on February 22. 
Mrs. Franklin qualified for the degree forty-four years ago, but could not 
receive it because the university at that time conferred no degrees upon 
women. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Professor Edward L. Thorndike’s con- 
nection with Teacher’s College, Columbia University, was celebrated on 
Friday, February 19, with a dinner at which about two hundred and fifty 
of Professor Thorndike’s colleagues, former students and friends were 
present. Professor Eugene L. Smith presided, and there were speeches by 
Dean James E. Russell, Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, Dr. J. McKeen Cattell, 
Professor G. D. Strayer, President Henry Suzzallo, Dr. R. S. Woodworth, 
President Nicholas Murray Butler and Dr. Thorndike. 

Editor’s Correction: In the review of Brentano’s Psychologie vom em- 
pirischen Stand punkt, published in this Review, Vol. XXXV (March, 1926), 
pp. 189-190, the work under consideration was erroneously referred to as 
“the second volume” of the original work of 1874. That work still re- 
mains a fragment, the proposed second volume never having been published, 
although a new edition of its concluding chapters was issued in 1911, re- 
vised by Brentano. The second volume of the Meiner edition (1925) con- 
tains chapters 5 to 9 of Book 2 with additions to the issue of 1911, and 
includes Brentano’s dictations in the period immediately preceding his 
death (February 22, 1915, to March 6, 1917) on “ Intuitions, Concepts, and 
Objects of the Understanding” and notes by the editor, Oskar Kraus. 
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The confusion arises from the fact that a part of what Brentano originally 
designated the “ zweites Buch” is now reissued as “ sweiter Band.” 


We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals: 

THe AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy AND Purosopay, III, 4: 
G. H. Miles, The National Institute of Industrial Psychology; R. F. Alfred 
Hoernlé, Freud’s Psychoanalytic Theory of Taboos of the Dead; R. C 
Mills, Economic Aspects of Population; Kenneth T. Henderson, Troelt. 
sche’s Philosophy of History; Vittorio Macchioro, Changes in Christian 
Thought; J. Alexander Gunn, Great Thinkers (2) Bergson. 


Tue Harvarp THEoLocicaL Review, XXIV, 2: Hans Windisch, Litera- 
ture on the New Testament. 


Tae Hissert Journar, XXIV, 2: J. S. Mackenzie, God as Love, Wis- 
dom and Creative Power; A. S. Pringle-Pattison, Prayer and Sacrifice as a 
Commentary on Man’s Ideas of God; John Baillie, The Idea of Orthodoxy; 
Angelo Crespi, “ Actual Idealism”: An Exposition of Gentile’s Philosophy 
and its Practical Effects; Ernest Williams, The Religious Bearing of 
Bergson’s Philosophy; (Mrs.) M. Stocks, The Economic Family and the 
Economic Man; Reginald F. Rynd, The Social Gospel; G. G. Coulton, The 
Stigmatisation of St. Francis: A Reply to Dr. Seton; Mary Bradford 
Whiting, “ The Burning Bush”: A New Light on the Relations between 
William Cowper and John Newton; H. A. Garnett, A Layman’s Plea for 
the Separation of the Creeds from Worship; Edmond Holmes, Tyrell on 
“the Church”; G. M. Sargeauant, Dance and Design in Greek Life; J. M. 
C. Crum, The Document “Q”; W. D. Hambly, The Significance of Cor- 
poral Marking. 

Tue Journat or Puitosopny, XXIII, 1: George Boas, The Truth of 
Immediate Knowledge; William S. A. Pott, A Note on “The Place of 
Ethics in Philosophical Education.” 2: H. Kliiver, M. Weber’s “ Ideal 
Type” in Psychology; J. H. Randall, Jr., The Twenty-Fifth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association. 
3: C.J. Ducasse, On the Nature and Observability of the Causal Relation; 
H. Wildon Carr, The Reform of the Leibnizian Monadology. 4: Harold 
R. Smart, Prolegomena to the Logic of Science. 


JourNAL or Puiosopnicat Stupres, I, 1: S. Alexander, Art and Sci- 
ence; G. Dawes Hicks, The Metaphysical Systems of F. H. Bradley and 
James Ward; Morris Ginsberg, Emotion and Instinct; J. Arthur Thomson, 
Different Kinds of Evolution; John S. Mackenzie, The Present Outlook in 
Social Philosophy; F. B. Jevons, The Purpose of Philosophy; Bertrand 
Russell, Perception; T. H. Pear, Psychology. 


Tre Journat or Rericion, VI, 1: Theodore Gerald Soares, Religious 
Education in the Last Twenty-five Years; A. Eustance Haydon, Twenty- 
five Years of History of Religions; Matthew Spinka, The Conversion of 
Russia; Daniel C. Holton, A new Interpretation of Japanese Mythology 
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and its Bearing on the Ancestral Theory of Shinto; Edwin C. Aubrey, The 
Social Approach to Religion as a Method of College Teaching. 

Mino, XXXIV, 137: R. H. Nisbet, The Foundations of Probability; 
Alfred Sidgwick, Distinction and Purpose; C. A. Strong, The Genesis of 
Appearance: 1. Distance and Magnitude; 7. Whittaker, Vico’s New 
Science of Humanity (1). 

Tue Monist, XXXVI, 1: James Ward, An Introduction to Philosophy; 
G. F. Stout, Ward as a Psychologist; W. R. Sorley, Ward’s Philosophy 
on Religion; Emmanuel Leroux, James Ward's Doctrine of Experience; 
J. Laird, James Ward’s Account of the Ego; H. C. Dowdall, The Applica- 
cation of Ward’s Psychology to the Legal Problem of Corporate Entity; 
Sterling P. Lamprecht, Psychology to the Legal Problem of Naturalism; 
J. E. Turner, The Ethical Implications of Ward's Philosophy. 


Srecutum, I, 1: £. K. Rand, Editor’s Preface; G. R. Coffman, The 
Medieval Academy of America: Historical Background and Prospect; 
C. H. Haskins, The Spread of Ideas in the Middle Ages; C. H. Benson, 
The Vocabulary of the Annales Fuldenses; J. H. Hanford, The Progenitors 
of Golias; A. M. Friend, Two Manuscripts of the School of St. Denis; 
K. Young, The Home of the Easter Play; H. H. Thornton, The Poems 
Ascribed to Frederick II and “ Rex Fredericus.” 


Tse AMERICAN JouURNAL oF PsycHoLtocy, XXXVII, 1: A. E. Davies, 
Mechanism, Meaning and Teleology in Behavior; H. Nelson, The Psy- 
chology of Gestalt; G. D. Higginson, The Visual Apprehension of Move- 
ment under Successive Retinal Excitations; P. R. Farnsworth, The Effect 
of Repetition on Ending Preferences in Melodies; G. J. Rich, Black and 
Grey in Visual Theory; A. J. Snow, An Approach to the Psychology of 
Motives; H. S. Oberly, Further Results in “ The Range for Visual Atten- 
tion, Cognition and Apprenhension” Experiment; L. E. Travis, Changes in 
Auditory Acuity during the Performance of Certain Mental Tasks. 

Tue Britisn Journat or Psycnorocy, XVI, 3: F. Aveling, The Stand- 
point of Psychology; Mary Whiton Calkins, Converging Lines in Con- 
temporary Psychology; L. S. Penrose, Some Experiments upon Inhibition 
and Suggestion; Elmer Culler, On Thermal Sensitivity and the Nature of 
Sensory Adaptation; H. G. Stead, Factors in Mental and Scholastic Ability; 
M. D. Vernon, On Certain Effects of Long Spells of Repetitive Work; 
Henry Binns, The Discrimination of Wool Fabrics by the Sense of Touch. 

JouRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL Psycuotocy, IX, 1: Carl N. Rexroad, Ad- 
ministering Electric Shock for Inaccuracy in Continuous Multiple-Choice 
Reaction; Edmund Jacobson, Response to a Sudden Unexpected Stimulus; 
Margaret Miller, Changes in Response to Electric Shock Produced by 
Varying Muscular Conditions; Joseph Peterson, Limits of Learning by 
Trial and Error; Edwin A. Esper, The Bradyscope: an Apparatus for the 
Automactic Presentation of Visual Stimuli at a Constant Slow Rate; 
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Herbert A. Toops, Two Devices for Aiding Calculation; F. S. Fearing and 
F. W. Weymouth, A Non-Electric Rotation Table for Laboratory Animals. 

Psycuorocica, Buttetin, XXIII, 1: General Reviews and Summaries. 
2: Abstracts of Periodical Literature. 

PsycuHo.ocicaL Review, XXXIII, 1: Raymond Dodge, The Problem of 
Inhibition; J. F. Dashiell, Is the Cerebrum the Seat of Thinking?; Halbert 
Hains Britan, The Function of the Emotions; Leonard Carmichael, The 
Development of Behavior in Vertebrates Experimentally Removed from the 
Influence of External Stimulation. 

Revue pE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXXII, 4: G. Séailles, Le 
Pluralisme de Renouvier; J. Renauld, Observations sur l’idée de valeur dans 
ses raports avec la société; J. Rueff, L’Economie politique, science statis. 
tique; P. Césari, La généralisation mathématique. 

Revue Puiosopnigue, LI, 1-2: L. Chestov, Memento mori (A propos 
de la théorie de la connaissance d’Edmond Husserl); A. Metz, Relativité 
et rélativisme; E. Leroux, La nature de l’experience d’aprés James Ward. 

ArCHIV FUR GESCHICHTE DER PHILOSOPHIE UND SozioLtocir, XXX, 1-2: 
G. Furlani, Meine Arbeiten iiber die Philosophie bei der Syrern; D. Usnadze, 
Bergsons Monismus; Gerhard Lehmann, Feuerbach. Zwei Notizen aus de- 
runverOffentlichten Selbstphilosophie; Walter Wagner, Kants Isolierung des 
Verstandes und ihre Bedeutung fiir den Ding-an-sich-Begriff; Gertrud 
Rosenthal, Kants Bestimmung des Erziehungzieles; Hubert Rock, Glossen 
zu Goethes Glossen iiber das “System der Natur”; Hans Kriiger. Der 
Ausgang der antiken Skepsis. 

Zeitscurirt FUR Psycnorocir, XCVIII, 5-6: K. Groos, Enkapsis. Ein 
Beitrag zur Strukturphilosophie; W. Meyer, Ueber Ganz- u. Teillernver- 
fahren bei vorgeschriebenem Rezilieren; H. Fischel, Transformationser- 
scheinungen bei Gewichtshebungen; F. F. Haselhoff u. H. Wiersma, Die 
Wahrnemungszeit. 

GtoRNALE Critico DELLA Fivosoria ITattana, VI, 2: E. C., Nuovi doc- 
umenti sul processo di Giordano Bruno; Giuseppe Saitta, La filosofia di 
Leone Erbreo (continuazione) ; Alessandro Chiappelli, Causalita e finalita 
nella sintesi teistica; Ugo Spirito, Antropologia criminale e sociologia crim- 
inale; Bernardino Varisco, Vent’ anni d’insignamento filosofico. 3: Giuseppe 
Saitta, La filosofia di Leone Ebreo; Enrico de’ Negri, Il principio dialettico 
della monade leibniziana; Cesare Ranzoli, Teoria del realismo puro. 

Revista pt Fivosorta, XVI, 4: Adolfo Levi, Il problema dell’ errore 
nella filosofia di Rosmini; Antonio Banfi, Lineamenti di una sistematica 
degli studi reliogisi. 

Rivista prt Firosoria Neo-Scorastica, XVII, 6: Domenica Lanna, La 
scuola tomistica di Napoli; Guiseppe Zomboni, La psicologia del volere e il 
fondamento della morale. (IV.) Saggio di sistemazione della dottrina 
etica sulla base della psicologia del valere; Gustavo Bontadini, Le polemiche 
dell’ idealismo. 





